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What it 

takes to put 

a new station 
on the air 


By RANDY WELCH 


HE APPEARANCE of a test 
E on Denver-area televi- 
sion screens later this month in 
the space reserved for Channel 12 
will mark the beginning of an un- 
usual experiment in video broad- 
casting. The development will also 
mark the latest step in a story of fi- 
nancially backed idealism and wild 
improbability. 

For example, there is the scenario 
of 26-year-old John Schwartz driv- 
ing to Boulder from Pittsburgh dur- 
ing a blizzard in October 1976, with 
the idea of starting a television sta- 
tion. Knowing almost no one in the 
state, Schwartz spent weeks pour- 
ing over topographic maps and 
scouting around the mountains to 
locate a peak that met his criteria for 
the siting of a transmitter. 

What Schwartz did know, how- 
ever, was that a highly desirable 
VHF (very high frequency) broad- 
cast allocation had been reserved for 
use in the Boulder area. The dor- 
mant channel was one of a handful 
in the country which had not yet 
been applied for by any would-be 
broadcaster. 


The Federal Communications 
Commission assigned all the possi- 
ble television frequencies in the 
broadcast spectrum by geographi- 
cal area in the late 1940s, spreading 
the allocations across the country so 
that most urban centers could ben- 
efit from television without having 
signals interfere with one another. 
Almost all VFH channels have al- 
ready been claimed; they generally 
offer better reception over a broad- 
er area than UHF (ultrahigh fre- 
quency channels, and thus draw 
larger audiences. However, the 
FCC specified that some of the fre- 
quencies could only be used by non- 
profit, noncommercial stations. 
Channel 12 in Boulder was such an 
“educational” channel. The fre- 
quency remained unutilized be- 
cause there was no money to be 
made from launching a nonprofit 
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station and because KRMA-TV, 
Channel 6, was already entrenched 
as a supplier of PBS and instruc- 
tional programming. 

Armed with his own resources 
and financial backing from his fam- 
ily, Schwartz mustered a group of 
supporters in Boulder and applied 
for the license in 1977 For the two- 
month waiting period during which 
objections or competing bids could 
be filled with the FCC, Schwartz 
fretted that the University of Colo- 
rado would apply for the Boulder li- 
cense. Another werry was that 
Channel 6 in Denver would object 
fearing competition for donor 


money or possible duplication- of-- 


PBS programming. Such problems 
could have delayed any FCC deci- 
sion. for years. 

CU never stirred, however. Chan- 
nel 6, resting on the ill-conceived 
opinions of its engineers and Wash- 
ington attorneys that the bid for 
Channel 12 was too weak to be 
granted by the FCC, did not object. 

On Aug. 8, 1977, the Front Range 
Educational Media Corporation 
formed by Schwartz and his col- 
leagues won a construction permit 
from the FCC, a giant step that 
nearly guaranteed them the right to 
broadcast on Channel 12. 


HE FC.C. ACTION has led 

i to another improbability: make- 

shift, almost crude offices of the 
fledgling station, now located on the 
second floor of a ramshackle wood- 
en building in the town of Lafa- 
yette, population 1400. Though the 
building is odd in appearance, it is 
cheap to rent, and Lafayette is 
within the 15-mile radius from the 
city of license (now Broomfield) pro- 
scribed by the FCC. 

Outside the office, a small hand- 
lettered paper sign announces the 
headquarters of KBDI, the call let- 
ters chosen for the station by Front 
Range Educational Media. In sharp 
contrast to the carpeted and color- 
coordinated image of televisions sta- 
tions, the KBDI office consists of 
well-worn desks scattered about a 
high-ceiling room with white paint 
peeling from the walls; a few rows of 
church pews in the middle of the 
room are used for occasional meet- 
ings, and two desks are raised above 
the others by an incongruous plat- 
form along one wall. 

Video cameras and portable 
studio equipment, worth $35,000, 
are stored in a walk-in closet where 
the plaster sags from the wall. In an- 
other tiny room, two wide car seats 


-The fight to launch 
Channel 12 


John Schwartz, founder, president and chairman of the organization seeking to put 
a new TV station on the air in the Denver area, is nearing his goal. Above: KBDI’s 
ramshackle office in Lafayette. 


are lined-up to face a television and 
other playback equipment. The 
video gear rests on a makeshift rack 
improvised from split logs. 


While KRMA, the public station 


based in Denver, enjoys an annual 
budget of $2.7 million, KBDI is 
anticipating a budget of only 
$300,000. At the same time, the up- 
start station also plans to air a 
greater proportion of the relatively 
expensive locally. produced pro- 
gramming than the Denver station. 
According to Schwartz, this pro- 
gramming will be created by volun- 
teer camera crews and producers 
who will work in exchange for the 
opportunity to learn to operate 
video equipment and to air their 
productions. 

A sample weekly schedule pre- 
pared by the station offers shows on 
local school board issues, discus- 
sions by local artists, actors and re- 
ligious groups, and rebroadcasts of 
musical events in local clubs and at 
summer festivals, 

Schwartz wants his station to cre- 
ate a television equivalent of the 
loosely defined trend of “commu- 
nity radio; which relies heavily 
upon volunteers to operate equip- 
ment, financial support by the lis- 
tener/viewer and a strong empha- 
sis On minorities and local issues. He 
pointed to KGNU in Boulder as an 
example of such a listener-support- 
ed radio station. 

Despite the fact that KBDI has 
not yet aired a single hour of pro- 
gramming, it has already drawn 
sharp criticism and engendered the 
opposition of the Denver School 
Board, which holds the license for 
Channel 6. 

Some of the criticism is simply 
that the extensive use of volun- 
teers to produce television pro- 
gramming is impractical. 

Reliance upon volunteers is “un- 
realistic for long-term quality pro- 


grams,’ 
former PBS official who is now 
a telecommunications consultant. 
Fenz publicly doubted KBDI’s 
chances for survival while he was at 
PBS, and is still skeptical. 

“Community broadcasting was 
successful to a certain degree in 
radio,’ Fenz observed, “but there’s a 
difference in equipment and num- 
bers with TV. Three to five volun- 
teers in radio can make hours of pro- 
gramming a day, but three to five in 
TV, if you're fortunate, might get 
you one-half hour a day.” 

Fenz pointed to the experience of 
K VST in Los Angeles, a viewer-sup- 
ported television station operated 
along similar lines to those pro- 
posed for KBDI. The L.A. station is 
no longer in business. 

“The odds are if you can’t do it in 
Los Angeles, where there’s a tre- 
mendous backlog of talent, you 
won't do it in Boulder,” argued Fenz. 
“I don’t doubt they can get on the air. 
If they stay on three years, they've 
got a chance. But I guarantee that 
the operation will have changed in 
nature in they stay on that long” 

Station manager Richard Hol- 
comb of Channel 6 was careful in 
voicing criticism of Channel 12’s 
programming ideas, but noted, 
“Given what we know of the back- 
ground and history of the people in- 
volved, and the history in the in- 
dustry of the people who've tried it, 
it raises real questions of whether or 
not it could be implemented” 

Holcomb was reluctant to talk 
about KBDI because his employer, 
the Denver School Board, has taken 
action that leaves a legal cloud over 
the newcomer. 

Having failed to oppose the origi- 
nal application for Channel 12, the 
school board petitioned the FCC in 
September 1977 to reconsider its 
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decision. The board contended that 
Channel 6 would have to compete 
for funds in the same area, that PBS 
programming might simply be du- 
plicated by the new station, and that 
Schwartz was peronally unworthy 
to receive a license because of his 
earlier problems with a radio sta- 
tion in Pittsburgh. The FCC denied 
the petition, and the school board 
then brought action against the 
FCC in the U.S. Court of Appeals. 
Arguments in the case were heard 
Oct. 18, and a decision, which could 
keep Channel 12 off the air, is pend- 
ing 
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HE STRAIN between Chan- 

i nel 6 and Channel 12, and 

Schwartz in particular, is based 
largely on claims made by attorneys 
for the school board about Schwartz 
and the financing for his station. 

Schwartz helped launch an FM 
community-oriented radio station, 
WYEP, in Pittsburgh in 1974. At the 
same time, the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting, the agency man- 
dated by Congress in 1969 to help 
create a public broadcasting sys- 
tem, was giving grants to qualify- 
ing radio and television stations that 
wanted to join the budding public 
network. Schwartz and his associ- 
ates wanted to join and obtain a 
$14,000 equipment and program- 
ming grant for the year from CPB, 
but recognized that they could not 
meet the agency’s requirement that 
their station,pay at least minimum 
wages to a staff of three. They 
agreed to return part of their sala- 
ries to the station on the sly, a “kick- 
back”. which enriched no one but 
which landed the CPB grant and 
kept the station on the air. 

Later,a WYEP board member who 
disagreed with Schwartz over the 
direction of the radio station (per- 
haps justifiably Schwartz now 
agrees), informed CPB of the decep- 
tion. Confronted by the agency, 
Schwartz admitted the violation, 
and most of the board of directors 
then resigned. The station has since 
had to repay a total of $18,300. 

The incident was recounted in a 
front-page story in The Denver Post 
on Aug. 28, 1977, under the head- 
line, “’75 Kickbacks Mar Record of 
TV Promoter.” The story was leaked 
to Post television critic Clark Se- 
crest by the coordinators of the an- 
nual Channel 6 fundraising auction 
who had frequent contact with CPB 
officials. 

The embarrassing publicity 
caused a “tremendous to-do” at 
KBDI, Schwartz recalled. He of- 
fered to resign, but was solidly 
backed by the board members. The 
Channel 6 petition and subsequent 
lawsuit have further impaired the 
relationship between the two sta- 
tions. 

Having already twice approached 
Channel 6 and the school board in 
attempts to pledge cooperation and 
to coordinate the airing of any PBS 
programs they both may broadcast, 
Schwartz said he is now leaving it up 
to Channel 6 to take any steps to- 
ward rapprochement. : 


CHWARTZ was raised in 
Westport, Conn., where his 
family still resides. He at- 
tended Mount Hermon, a prep 
school in Massachusetts, for two 
years and studied at Malvern Col- 
lege in England for one year before 
entering Stanford University in 
1969. Having worked at the radio 
station at his prep school, he joined 
the student station at Stanford. Al- 
though he opposed the violence that 
shut down the university during the 
turbulent school year of 1969-70, he 
often found himself covering street 
meetings and violent confronta- 
tions for the station. : 
“I dealt concretely with things 
that are usually abstract in a uni- 


versity,” he recalled last week, “and I 


saw politics as a matter of personal 
choice instead of book learning” 

Nonviolence advocate Ira Sand- 
perl and the nonviolent philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi influenced his 
political beliefs. Gradually, he came 
to see radio as a tool “for peaceful 
social change” 

Schwartz has no apparent politi- 
cal ax to grind, and wants KBDI to 
be seen as “adventuresome, with a 
sense of humor and enjoying life” 
The humor is apparent in the call 
letters of the station (read: “beady 
eye’). 

Leaving Stanford at the end of 
1970, he was unable to find a suit- 


able job and enrolled at Connecti- 
cut College in the spring of 1971. A 
“relatively aimless student” by his 
own account, Schwartz became ac- 
tive in the establishment of a col- 
lege radio station and in local Dem- 
ocratic politics, and left in the spring 
of 1972 “to go do things full-time” 

In the meantime, the tide of com- 
munity radio was rising and about to 
engulf him. Listener-supported 
radio began in 1949 with pacifist 
Lou Hill and Pacifica radio, 
Schwartz recounted. The phenom- 
enon spread in the early “60s to sta- 
tion KRAB in Seattle, which had a 
young engineer named Jeremy 
Lansman. Lansman later wound up 
at KDNA in St. Louis as a partner 


KBDI staff members celebrate a groundbreaking for their transmitter facility atop 


Most stations modify their trans- 
mitters to reduce power in that 
direction. However, the bureau 
often filed objections to potential 
new broadcasters and Schwartz 
wanted to avoid that possibility. 
Schwartz finally selected Squaw 
Mountain, four miles south of Idaho 
Springs. The site had electrical ser- 
vice, a road and year-round access; it 
was not on a line-of-sight to the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and was high 
enough for a signal originating 
there to reach most of the Denver 
area. The land, owned by the U.S. 
Forest Service, was also virtually 
rent-free. Some problems remain 
with the signal, including the possi- 
bility of a five-mile “shadow” of 
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Front Range Educational Media Corp. 


Squaw Mountain near Idaho Springs in October 1978. Testing begins later this 


month. 


with Lorenzo Milam, author of Sex in 
Broadcasting, a deceptively titled man- 
ual on community radio. KDNA 
proved a spawning ground for 
“alternative” electronic media, in 
both finances and ideas. Though run 
on a noncommercial basis, KDNA 
had the license to a frequency which 
could be used commercially. By the 
time Milam’s financial difficulties 
forced the partners to sell the sta- 
tion, its license value had soared, 
and Lansman made a considerable 
profit. 


By this time, Schwartz had met 
some of the people at KDNA, and 
started WYEP in Pittsburgh with 
their encouragement. Lansman 
meanwhile bought a substantial 
interest in a radio station in Cali- 
fornia, but maintained contact with 
Schwartz. After losing a bid for a 
UHF TV station in San Jose, Calif., 
Lansman pointed out to Schwartz 
the availability of a VHF frequency 
in Boulder. 


Schwartz was impressed with the 
Denver audience as well, noting that 
the city supported a commercial 
classical station (K VOD) and a com- 
mercial jazz station (KADX), had 
the second-highest education level 
of any city in the country and en- 
joyed aconstant immigration of new 
population and a relatively large 
music and theater scene for its size. 


There was, however, a problem in 
finding a transmitter site. Lookout 
Mountain, where the transmitters 
for most Denver-area stations are 
located, could not be used, since 
Channel 12 in Lamar is only 181 air 
miles from Lookout Mountain, and 
FCC rules require that VHF signals 
of the same frequency be 190 miles 
apart in this area. Furthermore, the 
rules call for a quiet zone around the 
Bureau of Standards office eight 
miles north of Boulder, where the 
bureau conducts radio research. 


weak reception along the foothills 


‘which would include Boulder, the 


original city of license. The extent 
and nature of any problems cannot 
be certain, Schwartz said, until test- 
ing begins later this month. 

The youthful broadcaster esti- 
mated that he and Lansman, a li- 
censed engineer who is working for 
KBDI without pay, will each have 
given about $150,000 to the station 
by the end of the first year of opera- 
tion. About two-thirds of that total 
is in the start-up costs and capital 
construction, including $60,000 for 
the 25-foot tower, a building, equip- 
ment and 500 feet of road on Squaw 
Mountain. Lansman is buying much 
of the expensive video equipment 
for the station. 


Schwartz, whose father made a 
fortune in a wholesale book distrib- 
butorship, Key Book Service, esti- 
mated he would be giving about 
one-third his personal worth to the 
station, with little expectation of 
getting it back. “Can you think of a 
better way to spend it?” he said with 
a grin. 

He expects that the largest por- 
tion of the $300,000 annual budget 
eventually will come from CPB, 
which makes $150,000 grants to 
public stations. (CPB grants are 


: almost automatic for qualifying sta- 


tions, and CPB officials have re- 
peatedly said that the problems at 
WYEP would have no effect on the 
eligibility of Channel 12.) Viewer 
donations are projected at $90,000, 
and an auction is expected to raise 
$50,000; other benefits and grants 
will make up the remainder. 

A “bare bones” budget proposed 
in the application to the FCC was 
$150,000, and the funding is under- 
written by promises of support from 
Schwartz's father and sister total- 
ing almost $300,000. 

Presently, KBDI employs seven 
full-time staff members. There are 
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three full-time volunteer workers, 
20 others doing some production 
work and another 20 who do other 
occasional work for the station. The 
full-time staff is expected to grow to 
18 eventually. 


The volunteer program began op- | 


eration months ago. Packets of 
information were mailed to 600 peo- 
ple who answered classified ads. The 
packets “ ‘were intended to discour- 
age; Schwartz said, and only 170 
eventually applied for the first 
classes. 
began a months-long program of 
training under the supervision of a 
CETA employee who had worked 
F a public television station in Flor- 
ida. 

Schwartz himself has no back- 
ground in television, and sees his 
future role at the station as a “trou- 
bleshooter” who also ensures the 
quality of the productions. His paid 
producer, however, is now Terry 
Williams, a Princeton graduate and 
former filmmaker who has taught 
himself video techniques since being 
hired. 

A steel cabinet in the KBDI offices 
is the present storehouse for tapes 
of concerts and other events the vol- 
unteers and Williams have been 
recording for later use. 

KBDI hopes to begin broadcast- 
ing in January, the same month PBS 
begins an expansion of program- 
ming offered to local stations. Even- 
tually, PBS will distribute three full 
channels of programming beamed 
off a satellite. The additional PBS 
programming will be a boon to the 
fledgling station. Schwartz also 
hopes to broadcast large amounts of 
work by independent film and video 
makers and, in fact, to become a dis- 
tribution center through which 
such artists can package and sell 
their programs. 

Though enthusiastic about the 
rapidly expanding possibilities in 
electronic media, Schwartz has 
maintained some wry reservations 
about electronic broadcasting as a 
whole. In fact, his idea for a stan- 
dard teaser to be broadcast as a lead- 
in to the KBDI logo illustrates the 
off-beat approach of the station. 
Schwartz wants to obtain rights to 
an excerpt from the film Network, 
Paddy Chayevsky’s satiric look at 
the television industry, and use ac- 
tor Peter Finch’s tirade against tele- 
vision journalism. The KBDI logo 
would then be led by Finch turning 
to the audience and bellowing, 
“Turn it off! Turn it off! Turn it off!” 
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By HELENE MONBERG 





Special to the Straight Creek Journal 


WASHINGTON 

HE TENTATIVE relationship 

between Senators Gary Hart 

(D-Colo.) and William L. Arm- 

strong (R-Colo.) became even more 
tentative recently. 

The latest incident between the 
two occurred on Oct. 31 when Hart 
crashed a press conference orga- 
nized by Armstrong. Depending on 
whom you wish to believe, the in- 
sult might have occurred earlier 
when Armstrong’s aides balked at 
the courtesy of including Hart in 
their plans for the event. 

The press conference was ar- 
ranged by Armstrong and Sen. Wil- 
liam Proxmire (D-Wisc.) of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee to oppose 
the Administration's Energy Secu- 
rity Corporation. Armstrong's 
office had spent weeks gearing up 
for the occasion, and Armstrong had 
invited his Senate colleagues to the 
affair. 

The Armstrong aides were furi- 
ous when a staff member of Hart’s 
office called on the evening before 
the media event to have his boss in- 
cluded in the program. Naturally, 
Armstrong could not exclude 
Hart—nor was an effort made to do 
SO. 

Both Colorado Senators issued 
tough statements against the Ad- 
ministration’s plan. The proposed 
agency would be a separate federal 
corporation. Its funding would come 
largely through money from the ex- 
cess profits tax, and it would have a 
mandate to spend $88 billion to 
bring a new syn-fuels program into 
existence by 1990 by developing 
government-owned syn-fuels pilot 
and demonstration plants. 

The government-owned angle was the 
target of the opposition by Arm- 
strong and Hart. However, Hart 
voted for a similar proposal when it 
was advanced in the Senate last year 
by former Sen. Floyd K. Haskell (D- 
Colo.) as a means of getting an oil 
shale industry underway. Arm- 
strong has called the idea “a turkey” 
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since the beginning. Hart claimed 
that people want less government 
intrusion, not more, in today’s cli- 
mate when implementing pro- 
grams. A survey of Colorado busi- 


,nessmen indicate 2-1 opposition to 


the Carter proposal. 

Armstrong’s staff members be- 
lieve that Hart wants to stick close- 
ly to the junior Senator in the pub- 
lic eye so that Hart will be regarded 
by the voters as a moderate rather 
than a liberal Democrat. There may 
be something to this view, as Arm- 
strong is Mr. Conservative Repub- 
lican—Private Enterprise personi- 
fied—and there does appear to be a 
conservative trend blowing in the 
West. : 

But that’s: not all of the story. 
When Armstrong was elected to the 
Senate, Hart and his staff went out 


Public Radio 
This Week 


The Son of the Real Man Radio Hour 


Six months ago the real men came to Denver on KCFR. 
Their program began a movement devoted to honor truth 


of their way to be gracious to Arm- 
strong and staff. Hart visited Arm- 
strong to congratulate him on the 
evening of his Senate election vic- 
tory over Haskell just a year ago. 

Armstrong and crew were unre- 
ceptive. They made it plain that they 
were going to run their own show, 
even on state issues where the two 
are expected to work together. 

It is a rare occasion when the 
Armstrong staff does not work 
some disparaging remark about 
Hart & Co. into conversations with 
the press. Hart and his staff appear 
to be somewhat puzzled about how 
to deal with the Armstrong crew. 

If things continue to unravel, and 
if their relationship continues to be- 
come ever more tentative, an ex- 
plosion is likely to ensue at some 
point. 


and. brutality. Now, by popular demand, they are back. 
The Son of the Real Man Radio Hour will continue the 
great traditions of real manhood, with more special guests 
on the order of John Wayne and Rudyard Kipling, more 
music and philosophy, and more chaos and death. Join us 
for The Son of the Real Man Radio Hour, Saturday, Nov. 
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7, at 9:00 p.m. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


A pollster previews 
the 1980 primaries 





By MERVIN FIELD 





emerged during Franklin Roosevelt's sec- 

ond term, about 40 years ago. As a result, 
we now have a substantial body of public opinion 
data which allows us to chart the ups and downs 
in popularity during the administrations of the 
last eight presidents. This review shows that it is 
not unusual for incumbents to be viewed nega- 
tively, even very negatively, by the American peo- 
ple at various times during their terms. 

Whether it is the deeply troubled times or the 
man occupying the White House, the facts are 
that Jimmy Carter generates more public disap- 
proval than he does approval. He is viewed as 
incompetent by more people than see him as com- 
petent. A majority of the national public would 
prefer that instead of running for re-election, he 
spend his time on affairs of state and be satisfied 
with one term. Not one modern president has 
been viewed more negatively than the way the 
public now views Carter. 

Another problem for Jimmy Carter, one which 
no other modern president has had to face, is a 
formidable challenge from a member of his own 
party for the right to be the party’s nominee. Na- 
tionally, among Democrats, Jimmy Carter is now 
running behind Sen. Edward Kennedy by mar- 
gins of close to 2 to 1, and by even greater mar- 
gins in California and other industrial states—a 
phenomenal situation for an incumbent presi- 
dent. All present signs point to as fierce a battle 
between an incumbent and a challenger from his 
own party as this country has ever witnessed. 

Carter has vowed to fight to the finish, brush- 
ing aside any suggestion that he follow the lead of 
Presidents Truman and Johnson when they decid- 
ed not to run for another term, even when they 
were in much better shape with the American 
public than Carter is now. 

While there will be a number of caucuses and 
other skirmishes prior to next Feb. 26, the New 
Hampshire primary will be the first significant 
election event of 1980. Polls in New Hampshire 
currently show Kennedy far ahead of Carter and 
Jerry Brown. In many polls in that state, Kennedy 
receives more than the combined vote for Carter 
and Brown. Kennedy could win New Hampshire 
by a large majority, something which few previ- 
ous presidential candidates have done in con- 
tested races. 

A week after the New Hampshire primary, vot- 
ers in Massachusetts and Vermont will go to the 
polls. Many political observers, including people in 
the Carter campaign organization, are already 
conceding these states to Kennedy. Assuming 
Kennedy wins these early state primaries in New 
England, the primary in Florida one week later will 
be critical, for the deep South state is considered 
to be Carter country. Carter’s defeat of Alabama 
Gov. George Wallace and Sen. Henry Jackson in 
the 1976 Florida primary was instrumental in his 
eventual nomination victory. 

There are some who believe that unless Carter 
wins in Florida on March 11, and wins impres- 
sively, his chances for nomination will be severely 
set back, even if Carter wins in the Georgia and 
Alabama primaries conducted on the same date. 
The fact that Carter is running only even in Flor- 
ida against Kennedy in current polls is an indica- 
tion of the trouble he faces. 

Even with a victory in Florida, Carter will face a 
pivotal test the following week in Illinois. It is hard 
to see how Carter could lose to Kennedy in Illi- 
nois on March 8 and still retain any realistic 
chances of winning the nomination. 


S erei dur public opinion polling first 


But lets suppose Carter does lose Illinois to- 


Kennedy and still stays in the race. The next pri- 
mary is March 25 in Connecticut, another state 
where Kennedy is favored to win as of now. Then 
New York voters are expected to go to the polls on 
April 1. New York is also a state where Kennedy is 
relatively strong and Carter is relatively weak. 
If by April 2, Kennedy has won four New En- 
gland state primaries as well as Illinois and New 
York, Carter’s position will be most tenuous, even 
if he has won in Florida. Under those conditions it 
is not too implausible to have President Carter 





Mervin Field, director of the California Poll, is one 
of the country’s foremost pollsters. 


dministration is disfavored by the public 

the way the Carter administration is, a real 

opportunity exists for the “out party,’ in this 
case the Republicans. 

However, in 1980 the Republicans are going 
to be handicapped in the media because the 
more spectacular Kennedy-Carter slugfest will 
dominate the spotlight. With just so much air 
time given to politics by the national and local 
broadcast media, just so much space that news- 


"Tpamivistration i d when an incumbent 
a 


papers and newsweeklies have for political cov- 
erage, that small but very powerful band of 


media gate-keepers will be setting their own 
priorities. As a result, I think Republican can- 
didates who are not running first or second in 
the polls are not going to get much attention. 

Another factor which may reduce the Re- 


publican presidential race to something less 


than burning interest is that the leading 
Republican in the polls, Ronald Reagan, ap- 
pears to have decided to run a safe, comfort- 
able, incumbent-like campaign. John Connally 
may have the desire, the money and the back- 
ing of corporate boardrooms to shake things up 
and he might very well do that. But Connally 
Bi not yet caught fire with enough rank and 
ile. 

As much as Gerald Ford would like to be 
president again, he has said flatly he won't 
participate in the primaries but will be avail- 


taking the dramatic step of withdrawing from 
active campaigning in any of the subsequent pri- 
maries, or of withdrawing entirely from the race. 


same overall campaign thrust in 1980 that he 

used in 1976—that of an outsider attacking the 
many ills and problems of the country and the sys- 
tem. I have my doubts about the effectiveness of 
this approach. 

In 1976, the American public was initially sup- 
portive of this unknown man from Georgia. To- 
day, Carter is a much different man in the eyes of 
the American public. He has been the chief archi- 
tect and steward of our political life for the past 
few years, a life which the public is most unhappy 
about. 

Furthermore, Sen. Kennedy’s challenge to Car- 
ter is unique because Kennedy is not an unknown 
or obscure candidate. The public knows Kennedy, 


|. APPEARS NOW that Carter plans to use the 


or thinks it knows him, better than any politician — 


in the arena today. 

However, Sen. Kennedy must cope with three 
big negative factors in his bid for the presidency. 
First is the issue of moral weakness exemplified by 
his behavior at Chappaquidick and the strained 
relations with his wife. Second is the fact that he is 
seen as a political liberal. Third is the fear and ob- 
session with the notion that Edward Kennedy 
may be assassinated, as his two brothers were. 

Regarding Chappaquidick, I think all voters 
who were old enough to see and hear the news at 
the time have a very definite idea of what hap- 
pened and already have made a judgment of Ken- 
nedy for his role in the affair. 

The public is quite aware that Sen. Kennedy isa 
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_ Why the outlook is good for Reagan - 


able if the party wants him. The chance of a 
deadlock at the party convention appears to be 
minimal. Since 1960 there has not been a pres- 
idential nominating convention, either Repub- 
lican or Democratic, where the choice of nom- 
inee was in much doubt by the time the 
delegates convened. 

For Howard Baker, George Bush, Robert 
Dole, Alexander Haig or any other Republican 
to make it, Reagan has to stumble and Con- 
nally has to be denied. 

A significant event which occurred in Cali- 
fornia last month already may have locked up 
the nomination for Reagan. The state’s Repub- 
licans opted to maintain the winner-take-all 
provision in the 1980 Republican presidential 
primary election. By sticking to the winner- 
take-all provision—which no other state now 
permits—the GOP in California eliminated 
any incentive for Reagan’s Republican rivals to 
come to California and campaign in a serious 
way. 

Thus, California's 167 Republican dele- 
gates, about 17 percent of the 997 that the win- 
ner needs for the nomination, appear to be 
Reagan’s. This prize could provide the quanti- 
tative and psychological capstone for his nom- 
ination even before the delegates convene the 
following month in Detroit. 


—Mervin Field 


political liberal. However, I would suspect that 
Kennedy may soften his liberal stance on some 
issues, though I would not expect him to compro- 
mise much on one big issue, national health insur- 
ance. Espousing national health insurance is not 
going to cost him many votes that he hasn’t 
already lost. 

Where does Gov. Brown of California fit into 
the race? Prior to Kennedy’s statements indicat- 
ing that he will make a run for the Presidency, 
Brown, I believe, had a 50-50 chance of defeating 
Carter for the nomination. Without Kennedy in 
the race, Brown would have received enormous 
media attention as the primary challenger to Car- 
ter. Now, the Kennedy-Carter contest has rele- 
gated Brown to the sidelines. 

It is my hunch, however, that Brown is not all 
that unhappy to be where he is, a position that 
takes a lot of pressure off him. The governor is 
free to campaign in the way I think he really likes 
best, and is best at doing. He is now free to ex- 
pound on his visionary program—which is not as 
“far out” as his critics would have you believe— 
and to make his appeals to the young, the disen- 
chanted, some minorities, some women and the 
nonvoters. The issues he is talking about—the en- 
ergy future, the environmental future, the chang- 
ing roles and status of minority groups, of women 
and of budget balancing—are issues that many 
people want to hear about. 

With the pressure off, Brown has an opportu- 
nity to build his image as a thoughtful, innova- 
tive, concerned person, an image that will stand 
him in good stead the next time a political office 


- beckons. 
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Bundy trial to 
be moved again 


? 





By GEORGE THURSTON 





Special to the Straight Creek Journal 


LIVE OAK, Fla. 

IRCUIT JUDGE Wallace M. Jopling finally 

announced what most other people in 

North Florida professed to know already— 

that there probably are not adozen persons in Su- 

wannee County unaware of Theodore’ Robert 

‘Bundy and his exploits in Utah, Colorado and 
Florida. 

Jopling moved the trial to Orlando in Orange 
County, causing Bundy to comment aloud, “Ah, 
Disney World” That vast tourist fairyland is locat- 
ed just went of Orlando, and Bundy’s clear impli- 
cation was that his trial would be right at home in 
us fantasy atmosphere of the amusement com- 
plex. 

Except for that flash of his accustomed wry wit, 
the former law student who sat at the defense ta- 
ble in Live Oak was not the same smiling, busy, 
glib, almost cocky Bundy who bustled around the 
courtroom in Miami. For the most part in Live 
Oak, Bundy sat calmly at the table and let his at- 
torneys do all the work. He was alert, seldom smil- 
ing but not really grim, often consulting an attor- 
ney about some detail. 

Only twice did he rise from the table to join his 
lawyers when they conferred at the bench with 
Judge Jopling and the prosecution. Not once dur- 
ing the three days of jury selection did he rise to 
speak in open court. In Miami, he usually joined 
the bench conferences and frequently addressed 
the court himself. 

The quickly aborted trial undoubtedly was the 
most sensational case in Live Oak—and perhaps 
all of Florida—since 1952 when Ruby McCallum, a 
black woman, was tried for the murder of a prom- 
inent white businessman. In the same church-like 
turn-of-the-century courtroom where Ted Bundy 
sat last week, McCallum disclosed 27 years ago 
that she was actually the mistress of the victim. 
Her revelation shocked the staunchly segregated 
state almost as much as the abduction and mut- 
der of 12-year-old Kimberly Diane Leach for 
which Bundy is standing trial. 

Judge Jopling set Jan. 7 as the date for resump- 
tion of the trial in Orlando, the first Monday fol- 
lowing the holidays. Although Jopling estimated 
the length of the trial at three to four weeks, pros- 
ecutor George R. (Bob) Dekle Sr. earlier said it 
would take him “four to six weeks” just to pre- 
sent the prosecution case. That would not count 
jury selection, the defense, final arguments or the 
penalty phase of the trial, if there is one. To start 
the trial in late Nove:nber would almost certainly 
mean that the sequestered jury would have to be 
kept locked up through the holidays. 

In three days at Live Oak, Jopling and lawyers 
for both sides had closely questioned 27 potential 
jurors and found only one who said he had no 
knowledge of the case. 

In ordering the change, Jopling cited: 

ethe size of the community (Suwannee County 
has a population of about 20,000); 

@proximity to Lake City, 25 miles away, where 
Kimberly Leach lived before she was abducted and 
murdered; 

®saturation of the area by news coverage of the 
Leach murder, of the Chi Omega murders in Tal- 
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lahassee and of Bundy himself; 

ethe improbability of finding an im 
in Suvvannee County to hear the Leach evidence. 

Even the move to Orlando, population nearly 
400,000, doesn’t solve all the problems. Whether a 
fair and impartial jury can be found there “re- 
mains to be seen,’ according to J. Victor Africano, 
Bundy’s chief defense counsel. His other lawyer, 
Lynn Thompson said, “it’s going to be difficult to 
pick a jury anywhere in Florida” Africano com- 
mented earlier, “Somewhere on the far side of the 
Himalaya there may be 12 Yeti [abominable snow- 
men] who haven’t heard of him” 

State attorney Jerry M. Blair agreed. “I think 
you're going to have the same problem wherever 
you go” An Orlando courthouse worker who did 
not want his name used said, “Why don’t they just 
singe him in the electric chair and get it over with? 
That’s what everybody wants” 

The daily trip to Live Oak, 55 miles from the 
Florida State Prison at Raiford, must have pro- 
vided Bundy with a welcome diversion from his 
grim existence on death row. Aside from his view 
of the open farmland and wooded countryside, 
they afforded Bundy a change of menu. In Live 
Oak he was held in a heavily guarded and barred 
room connected to the courtroom, and his meals 
were ordered from a pizza parlor across the street. 
The first day, Bundy ordered a pizza “with every- 
thing” for lunch. The next day he got eggplant 
parmesan. 

The long daily commute will be unnecessary 
when Bundy goes on trial in Orlando. He will be 
moved in early January from death row at Rai- 
ford to the Orange County Jail, a very secure 
high-rise facility adjacent to the courthouse. 


When Al Capp 


came to town 
By CARY STIFF 


artoonist, reminded me of the time 

about 15 years ago when I was a fresh 
young reporter at The Denver Post and got 
sent over to the Brown Palace Hotel to cover 
him. : : 

Capp was near the height of his fame as 
the creator of Li'l Abner and Daisy Mae and 
all those other zany denizens of Dogpatch 
(remember the Shmoos?). He was the Sun- 
day breakfast speaker at the Colorado Press 
Association convention that year. (After the 
Saturday night before, those publishers 
couldn’t cope with anything stronger for 
breakfast than a humorist and a Bloody 
Mary). And because I was the lowly Shmoo 
on the Post totem pole, and the only mem- 
ber of the Sunday morning staff, I got the 
job covering him. 

It was a fun assignment. Capp was out- 
rageous and funny, and he laughed up- 
roariously at his own jokes. His humor was 
infectious, and soon he had even those ill- 
tempered, hung-over newspaper publish- 
ers laughing (when they weren’t guzzling 
another Bloody Mary). 

Being green and eager, I rushed back to the 
city room and banged out what I thought 
was a pretty decent piece about Capp on my 
old Underwood Standard. It was stuffed 
with his best one-liners and his most pun- 
gent observations about politicians and 
other fauna of that ilk, and I was confident 
that it would make a sure-fire “reader” or 
“bright” for page 3 of the Monday Post. 

Alas, that was not to be. All that the edi- 
tors ran in the paper the next day was one 
small picture of Capp. My clever, witty, 
bright, readable, informative, funny story 
was trash-canned, and the information I had 
so painstakingly gathered (while piously 
turning down Bloody Marys) was reduced to 
a cutline. 

Naturally, I screamed (as loud as the low- 
est Shmoo on the totem pole is permitted to 
scream at The Denver Post). Why, I de- 
manded, had the story been cut? 

The answer was simple. Al Capp drew the 
“Li'l Abner” syndicated comic strip. “Li'l Ab- 
ner” appeared in the Rocky Mountain News. 
The Rocky Mountain News was the Denver 
Post’s competitor. Hence, there would be no 
splashy page-three story. Just a small pic- 
ture and a cutline. Back by the obits. 

CLEAR CREEK COURANT 


T: HE DEATH last week of Al Capp, the 
c 
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Loser of the week 


It may be the most expensive Mars bar ever 
eaten. 

A race horse that snatched a Mars candy bar 
from his trainer’s pocket and devoured it before 
winning a hurdle race has been disqualified by the 
judges. The owner of the horse lost his winnings 
after a routine test for medication discovered the 
horse had unacceptable levels of caffeine and 
theobromine in his blood once the candy bar was 
digested. 

Race track officials in Worcester, England, 
accepted the explanation from the horse’s trainer. 
They waived a fine, but ordered the horse with 
the sweet-tooth disqualified, and the $8000 in 
prize money returned. 


Our nomination: ‘For sure’ 


The Unicorn Hunters have launched their 
annual crusade to protect the English language. 
The Hunters, a group of language purists at Lake 
Superior College in Michigan, are accepting nom- 
inations for their annual New Year’s dishonor list 
of words they say will never measure up to the 
Queen’s English. The Hunters say they want the 
nominations to include relatively new misused 
words and phrases so that the terms can be eradi- 
cated before slipping into widespread usage. 

The group’s banishment list last year included 
such expressions as “I feel?’ “What are you into? 
“viable alternative” and “the bottom line’ 


Agricultural research strikes again 


There’s some good news and some bad news 
from researchers at the University of Maryland. 

First the good news: Poultry experts say they 
have managed to breed a featherless chicken that 
produces 16 percent more meat per pound of feed. 
The skin-covered birds are said to be more flavor- 
ful and cheaper to feed than feathered chickens. 

But now the bad news: The researchers add that 
the featherless birds tend to catch cold rather 
easily, and die. 


Sacred to him 


A man in Big Rapids, Mich., has been busted on 
charges of growing marijuana in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

Police say they arrested Dennis Pielack after 
they spotted his pot garden which, from the air, 
spelled out the name “Jesus Christ” According to 
the arresting deputies, the illegal plants meticu- 
lously formed letters about 10-feet long and two- 
feet wide. Following his arrest, Pielack insisted 
that the Bible gives everyone the right to culti- 
vate weed. He told reporters, “I’m growing the 
plants in the name of Jesus Christ” 


Now it’s an art form 


A professor and four students of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Amherst noisily demon- 
strated outside a campus building last week by 
brandishing blank picket signs and distributing 
blank pamphlets to passers-by. Their purpose, 
they said, was to protest nothing in particular. 

The five were members of the University of 
Massachusetts Performance Art Group, which 
was reportedly formed four years ago to concen- 
trate on new art forms. The demonstrators claim 
protest is an art form and that they felt “released” 
after the hour long picketing session. 


Creative alibi 


Paul Shomaker, a 28-year-old lowa man, was ac- 
quitted last January of a bank robbery after he tes- 
tified that he couldn’t have committed the rob- 
bery because he was making a drug deal at the 
time. Apparently Shomaker could prove it. How- 
ever, he has now been convicted of selling mari- 
juana and amphetamines. A county attorney filed 
the drug indictment shortly after Shomaker was 
freed on the bank robbery charge. 


Who could blame them? 


Chain Report, a trade magazine for the fast-food 
industry, says that the staffs of all the McDon- 
ald’s restaurants in Richmond, Ky., held their an- 
nual picnic recently, and that there wasn’t a Big 
Mac, Quarterpounder or french fry in sight. 

Instead, the throngs from the Golden Arches 
ordered all their food from a nearby fast-food 
fried chicken outfit, which provided them with 
550 pieces of chicken, five gallons of cole slaw, five 
gallons of potato salad and eight gallons of baked 
beans. 
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FILM 





attention-grabbing antics of Barbra 
Streisand in Funny Girl. But Midler 
seizes the audience from the mo- 
ment of her appearance and holds it 
until she keels over two hours later. 
So effusive is she with sheer kinetic 
energy that her portrayal of a ficti- 
tious ‘60s rock star named “Rose” 
seems not so mucha performance as 
it does an amphetamine jag. 


Bette Midler’s 
film debut: 


a star 
is born 


The Rose 
Screenplay bv Bill Kerby 


The Rose was rumored to have 
been based largely on the life of Janis 
Joplin, and there are touches here— 
atid BAT aiak onstage swigs from a bottle of Jack 
Siracted bu Maree Moda Daniels, the pathetic urge to im- 

soe press the home town folks with her 
P. success—that are direct quotes from 
By PETER KLEM the Joplin legend. But the film at- 
fits tempts to go far beyond grave- 
: RIS robbing sensationalism to depict the 
T IS DIFFICULT to remember a 


sorry life of rock stars, their exploi- 

screen debut as electrifving as that tation by unscrupulous promoters 

of Bette Midler in The Rose. One and their slow but certain destruc- 
thinks of classic moments like Gar- 


tion by an insatiable public. 
bo’s first line spoken from the screen The Rose is unevenly successful in 
in Anna Christie (“Giff me a visky and this attempt. Scenes in which Mid- 
soda, baby, ginger ale on the side— ler storms onstage and belts out 
and don’t be stingv!”), or of the hard-rock show-stoppers to whis- 
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“Laura Antoneli is so richly 
suggestive that she pro- 
mises things no mere flesh- 
and-blood creature could 
deliver. ‘Till Marriage Do Us 
Part’ is designed primarily 
as a vehicle for her, and a 
funny. relatively classy 
vehicle at that.” 

—Janet Maslin. New York Times 
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tling, stomping crowds are magnif- 
icently frenetic, and cinematogra- 
pher Vilmos Szigmond (abetted by a 
remarkable second unit that in- 
cludes Laszlo Kovacs and Haskell 
Wexler) captures the neon atmo- 
sphere of a concert performance to 
perfection. (There is one extremely 
telling touch in which Rose is ham- 
pered momentarily by a rose, pelted 
at her from the audience, which has 
become stuck in her hair; the image 
almost conveys more about the 
cruelty of fans in a few seconds than 
the entire movie.) 

When The Rose moves behind the 
scenes to its backstage drama, how- 
ever, its credibility falters. The most 
malignant weakness of the script is 
the character of Rose's promoter/ 
manager, Rudge (Alan Bates), who is 
presented initially as a ruthless prof- 
iteer, deaf to, Rose’s appeals for a 
break in the never-ending concert 
tour which pushes relentlessly 
throughout the movie. Much later 
in the picture, he can be seen as a 
wise, almost benevolent force in 
Rose’s life, a friend who knows that 
she needs the continual adulatory 
stimulus of a live audience to keep 
her alive. 

It is clear that Rudge is meant to 
be seen as a shrewd operator, but 
this premise becomes dubious when 
his unyielding pressure on his “prop- 
erty” to fulfill her scheduled com- 
mitments (as if rock concerts were 
never canceled) results, in effect, in 
his killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

Bates strives nobly to fulfill this 
role, but Midler is such a power- 
house whenever she is onscreen 
that Bates inevitably comes off sec- 
ond best, especially when he is 
berating her as “a selfish, hopeless 
junkie” in his predictable “I made 
you what you are today” speech, or 
when he is manipulating her by 
threatening to cancel a concert in 


her home town, an appearance in 


which he knows she has an over- 
whelming personal stake. 
Somewhat more satisfying, to the 
audience as well as the characters, is 
the backstage romance between 
Rose and a chauffeur turned pick-up 
lover, Houston Dyer (Frederic For- 
rest), an Army (read “Vietnam”) 
deserter who constitutes a topical 
pass at the era. Dyer’s presence is in- 
tended to demonstrate the problem 
of sustaining a stable private life 
when one is a superstar (at one 
point, he compares her life toa “gre- 
nade range”), and Forrest carries off 
the role with convincing sincerity. 
Several sequences in The Rose are 
inserted gratuitously, either to bol- 
ster the Joplin parallels (a brief les- 
bian encounter) or to maintain the 
frantic pace of Rose’s life (smashing 
a bystander who has made a sexist 
remark in the face with a liquor bot- 
tle). Several scenes seem more like 
nods to Midler’s career than to Jop- 
lin’s: a visit to a gay bar witha trans- 
vestite stage show, and a mad dash 
through a men’s bathhouse. 
Generally, however, director 
Mark Rydell (Cinderella Liberty) has 
chosen to go with Midler, and his 
focus on her pays off. Her perfor- 
mance is a tour de force that will 
give Sally Field (Norma Rae) stiff com- 
petition come Oscar time. She deliv- 
ers her comic lines with exquisite 
timing, and in her great emotional 
set pieces, she is almost unbearably 
raw. (“Where am I? All these fuckin 
clouds look alike!” she wails as her 
private plane whisks her from con- 
cert to concert.) In the end, Rose is 


Turn to p. 8 
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Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only a movie." Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartright, lam Holm and John Hurt) have 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
been slickly manipulated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver will be a star whose ascent bears watch- 
ing. 
Cinema 70 
...And Justice for All: Al Pacino stars in Nor- 
man Jewison’s new film about the abuses of the 
legal profession, especially judges. The film is a 
sort of “Rex Morgan, Attorney-at-Law,’ and one 
really can't get too worked up about its over- 
loaded premises. Jack Warden appears as a psy- 
chotic judge; John Forsyth (against type) as a 
criminally corrupt one. 
Cooper 


Apocalypse Now: Francis Coppola's oft-delayed 
Vietnam War epic does not disappoint as film 
artistry, and Martin Sheen turns in a well-crafted 
performance, but in mixing elements of Con- 
rad's Heart of Darkness with modern-day sol- 
diership, the film fails to make sense out of the 
war. Coppola's reputation as a master story- 
teller remains untarnished, though the current 
small-screen showings in Denver diminish his 
grand-scale vision. 

Cherry Creek 


Breaking Away: A warm-hearted look at late ado- 
lescence by Denver screenwriter Steve Tesich 
and director Peter Yates (Friends of Eddie 
Coyle), with a cast of refreshing young un- 
knowns. The protagonist overidentifies with Ital- 
ian bicycle racers, and is destined for disillu- 
sionment. U-Hills 


The Concorde—Airport ‘79: A comic strip with 
wings, in which various stock characters (The 
Unscrupulous Businessman, The Hysterical 
Woman Newscaster, The Resourceful Pilot et a/.) 
survive a suspenseful bout of air travail. The all- 
star cast includes George Kennedy, Alain Delon, 
Robert Wagner, Susan Blakely, Eddie Albert, 
Martha Raye and Charo. 

Federal, Fox-Aurora 


Escape from Alcatraz: A lean, suspenseful prison 
film, moved along by Clint Eastwood's tense, un- 
derstated performance and Don Siegel's spare, 
experienced direction. 

Gothic, Oriental 


The Fish That Saved Pittsburgh: A musical com- 
edy about astrology and professional basket- 
ball, directed by Gilbert Moses and starring 
Stockard Channing, Flip Wilson, Jonathan Win- 
ters and a slew of pro hoopsters, including 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. 

Brentwood 4, Centre, Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Jesus: Another biblical epic, sans Charlton Hes- 
ton, this one produced by John Heyman and fea- 
turing on-location scenes with Israeli and Arab 
actors in a “strict” Bible translation of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Luke. 

Aurora Mall, Westminster 6 


La Cage Aux Folles: Ugo Tognazzi and Michel 
Serrault are flawless as two middle-aged homo- 
sexuals whose “son” decides to marry the 
daughter of the Minister of Moral Order, played 
with Molierian flair by Michel Galabru. The 
highly enjoyable farce was directed by Edouard 
Molinaro. 

U-Hills 


The Legacy: Katharine Ross comes into a sus- 

penseful inheritance in this thriller, which co- 

stars Sam Elliott and Roger Daltry (!). 
Southglenn, Tamarac 6; opens Nov. 16 


The Legend of Alfred Packard: Big Joe Dray ap- 
pears in the title role of this film version of the 
tale of Colorado's most famous cannibal (whose 
first name is Alferd, not Alfred), produced by Mi- 
chael Webb, late of the Altman retinue. 
Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, 
Southglenn, Target Village, Westland 


Luna: Bernardo (Last Tango in Paris) Bertoluc- 
cis murky film about a self-centered opera 
singer (played with great determination by Jill 
Clayburgh) who discovers that her 15-year-old 
son (Matthew Barry) is a junkie, and attempts to 
cure him by seducing him. The notorious sexual 
scenes, which stop short of frank incest, are 
about as erotic as changing a diaper. 

Cooper Cameo 


The Man Who Loved Bears: A film biography of 

A.A. Milne. 
Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Target Village, 
Thornton 3 


Meteor: The ultimate rock movie. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Lakeridge, Westminster 6 


Monty Python's Life of Brian: A hilarious send- 
up of human folly in 1st-century Judea. Written 
by the sextet of zanies who call themselves 
Monty Python, and directed by Terry Jones, this 
bit of inspired looniness is hardly the monu- 
mental sacrilege that clerics of every persusion 
would have us believe. 

Lakeside, Northglenn, Southglenn, Tamarac 6 


Moonraker: The 11th James Bond extravaganza 
(Roger Moore's fourth as 007) follows the pre- 
dictable formula, this time into outer space, to 
foil arch-criminal Hugo Drax (Michael Lons- 
dale), who is trying to develop a master race and 
therewith replace Earth's population. Still fun, 
but losing momentum. 

Crest 
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Murder by Decree: The handsome Christopher 
Plummer and the kindly James Mason star as the 
latest embodiments of Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson, here on the trail of Jack the Ripper. Bob 
Clark's film, from a screenplay by John Hop- 
kins, is a murky affair, inundated by oceans of 
indigo fog which bury the talents of supporting 
stars Donald Sutherland, Genevieve Bujold and 
David Hemmings. 

CU, Forum Rm, Nov. 16-18, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


North Dallas 40: Whether a football game ends in 
victory or defeat, it’s still agony for the players, 
according to this downbeat comedy adapted 
from the novel by former Dallas Cowboy Peter 
Gent. Frank Yablans and director Ted Kotcheff 
collaborated with Gent on the screenplay, and 
the film features brilliant performances by Nick 
Nolte and G.D. Spradlin, as well as an impressive 
screen debut by pop singer Mac Davis. 
Buckingham 5, Paramount 


Nosferatu, the Vampyre: Werner Herzog's 
remake of Murnau’s classic Dracula tale, with the 
unnerving Klaus Kinski (Aguirre) in the title role. 
Bruno Ganz and Isabelle Adjani co-star, and the 
acting is the most stylized you'll see outside a 
silent film. As usual, Herzog’s cinematography is 
breathtaking. 

Vogue 


Revenge of the Pink Panther: Peter Sellers’ fifth 
(but not last) outing as the inept Inspector Clou- 
seau, roming through another set of sight gags 
with appealing co-star Dyan Cannon. Clouseau 
lovers will find the same old formula dazzlingly 
intact—the laughs come automatically. 

Mayan 


Rocky Il: Virtually indistinguishable from Rocky 
/, this sequel takes Rocky Balboa (Sylvester 
Stallone) and wife, Adrian (Talia Shire), a few 
more steps down life’s pathway. 

Lakeridge, Mayan 


The Rose: (see review, this issue) 
Colorado 4 


Running: A film by Steven Hilliard Stern, star- 
ring Michael Douglas and Susan Anspach, about 
having the courage to jog. 


Century 21 


Same Time, Next Year: A lukewarm valentine to 
an annual weekend liaison between a high- 
strung accountant (Alan Alda) and a long- 
suffering housewife (Ellen Burstyn), adapted 
from Bernard Slade’s successful stage play. 
Pleasant stuff, but rather stagebound and TV sit- 
commish. 

Federal, Fox-Aurora 


The Seduction of Joe Tynan: A not very seduc- 
tive look at contemporary American politics, as 
envisioned by screenwriter-star Alan Alda, who 
works too hard to make his points. However, co- 
star Meryl Streep is irresistible, for the first time 
in any film, as a scheming Southern attorney 
who is out to help Sen. Tynan block a reaction- 
ary Supreme Court appointment. Jerry Schatz- 
berg (The Panic in Needle Park) directed. 
Buckingham 5, Esquire 


Skatetown U.S.A.: Saturday Night Fever on 
wheels. 
Aurora Mall 


Starting Over: Director Alan J. Pakula (The Ster- 
ile Cuckoo) shows a fine touch for light roman- 
tic comedy, as evidenced by this tale of a re- 
cently divorced man (Burt Reynolds) going 
through the customary changes. Pseudo- 
thespian Candice Bergen is his tiresome ex-wife, 
and Jill Clayburgh, bewitchingly vulnerable, his 
new woman friend. 

Continental 


Superman: A big-budget ($40 million) film that 
entertains proportionate to its expense. 
MSC, Nov. 15 


10: Dudley Moore is subjected to much slap- 
stick but little true wit in this farce about an 
aging musician who drifts from his comfy girl- 
friend (Julie Andrews) into a Mexican fling with a 
young bride, played by the eye-boggling Bo 
Derek, who is his ideal of feminine perfection— 
on a scale of 1 to 10, she’s an “11” Blake Ed- 

wards directed. 
Colorado 4, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


Till Marriage Do Us Part: Laura Antonelli, bust- 


ing out all over. 
Flick 


Time After Time: Malcolm McDowell as H.G. 
Wells chases Jack the Ripper, who has escaped 

capture via Wells’ time machine. 
Brentwood 4, Colorado 4, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


Why Not! A lovely demonstration, by woman 
filmmaker Coline Serreau, of the genuine affec- 
tion that can prevail in a menage a trois, an af- 
fection so contagious that it reaches out and 
draws others, including the audience. Sami Frey, 
Mario Gonzalez and Christine Murillo play the 


lovers in this French production. 
Flick 


Yanks: Anglo-American love affairs abound in 
this WWII story of Gls stationed in England. Di- 
rected by John Schlesinger (Midnight Cowboy), 
the film stars William Devane, Richard Gere and 


Vanessa Redgrave. 
Cherry Creek 





Ben Hur. The Oscar-laden epic that pits Charlton 
Heston against Stephen Boyd in the climactic 
chariot race. 


Boulder Theater, ends Nov. 18 
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Born Losers: Tom Laugħlin’s first film, made two 
years before Billy Jack, is a more satisfying film 
because it has a coherent plot (such as it is) and 
no preaching. Plenty karate. ; 
Cinema 70 


The Damned: Luchino Visconti’s 1969 exposé of 
1930s German degeneracy, starring Dirk Bo- 
garde and Ingrid Thulin. 

Ogden, Nov. 20 


Death in Venice: Visconti and Bogarde together 

again, in a 1971 version of the Mann classic. 

Slow-moving, but beautifully photographed. 
Ogden, Nov. 20 


Diamonds Are Forever: Sean Connery’s sixth 
(and last) outing as James Bond in this 1971 
flick, with support from Jill St. John. 

CU, Forum Rm, Nov. 20-21, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Duplicity | and tl: Autobiographical out-takes 
trom Colorado filmmaker Stan Brakhage’s 20,000 
feet of “home movies.’ Is the title a double en- 
tendre? 

IFS, Fine Arts N-141, Nov. 26, 8 p.m. 


East of Eden: The movie that thrust James Dean 
into stardom. Elia Kazan’s 1955 version of Stein- 
beck's novel also starred Raymond Massey, as 
Dean's stone-hearted father; Julie Harris, as 
Dean's flaky girlfriend, and Jo Van Fleet (in an 
Oscar-winning performance) as his mother, the 
town madam. 

Ogden, Nov. 16 


The Eye of Thomas Jefferson / The American Vi- 
sion: Two recent half-hour (more or less) docu- 
mentaries by the National Gallery of Art which 
delineate mainstreams of American art. 

BPL, Nov. 17-18, 2 p.m. 


A Farewell to Arms: Frank Borzage (Seventh 
Heaven) directed this 1932 adaptation of Hem- 
ingway’s nove, the first to reach the silver screen. 
Gary Cooper and Helen Hayes star. 

BPL, Nov. 20, 4 & 7 p.m. 


Fiddier on the Roof: Norman Jewison directed 
this 1971 adaptation of the hit Broadway 
musical, based on the stories of Sholom 
Aliechem. Chaim Topol stars as the roguish 
Tevye, and Isaac Stern fiddies away on the 

soundtrack. 
Cherry Knolis, Northglenn, Target Village, 
U-Hills 


The Four Musketeers: Richard Lester’s sequel to 
his popular Three Musketeers, based loosely on 
the Dumas classic. Although filmed at the same 
time as Part |, the cinematography is blotchier, 
and the tone less campy, perhaps because some 
of the principals taste death. 

Ogden, Nov. 15 


Gulliver's Travels: Max Fleischer, creator of Betty 
Boop, was Disney's most estimable competitor in 
the '30s; this black-and-white 1939 feature was 
Fleischer’s answer to Snow White. While not as 
impressive as the Disney film, it has a great deal 
of charm, and an unforgettable “Town Crier” 
Ogden, Nov. 18 


Heaven Can Wait: And so can Warren Beatty, for - 


next year’s Oscars. 
Gothic, Oriental 


Juliet of the Spirits: Giulietta Masina (La 
Strada) as.a bored housewife who gets off on 
fantasy trips, directed by her husband. Not Fel- 
lini’s best, but worth seeing for several of the im- 
ages. 

Ogden, Nov. 19 


Kojiro: A sequel of sorts to Hiroshi Inagaki’'s 
monumental Samurai Trilogy, this 1967 Japa- 
nese epic stars Tatsuya Nakadai. 

Ogden, Nov. 21 


Last Year at Marienbad: Alan Resnais’ dream-like 
meander through an elite European watering 
hole, starring the enigmatic Delphine Seyrig as 
the object of a very convoluted pick-up. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Nov. 21, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Long Search: Protestant Spirit, U.S.A.: This 
54-minute 1977 documentary examines three 
styles of Protestant worship in contemporary 
Indianapolis: “traditional mainline; “theatrical 
evangelical” and “fundamentalist activist?’ 

BPL, Nov. 21, noon & 7 p.m. 


The Man Who Fell to Earth: Surprisingly effec- 
tive sci-fi film by Nicholas Roeg (Don’t Look 
Now) in which David Bowie, as an alien stranded 
on earth, poignantly touches a universal cord of 
misunderstanding and estrangement. 

Ogden, Nov. 17 


Namu, the Killer Whale: A documentary about a 
species of whale which has since been domesti- 
cated and taught tricks at San Diego's Sea 
World, among other marine zoos. 

Boulder Theater, Nov. 17 


Outrageous! An unfortunately titled movie which 
depicts the (believe it or not) tender and touch- 
ing story of platonic love between a schizo- 
phrenic girl (Hollis McLaren) and a drag queen 
(Craig Russell). Russell's impersonations of 
Tallulah Bankhead, Bette Davis and 10 other 
superstar ladies are tours de force. 

Flick, Nov. 16-17 at midnight 


Performance: Mick Jagger stars in this perverse 
exercise in foolishness; he has one terrific num- 
ber near the end. The rest of this 1970 flick is so- 
so. 

Ogden, Nov. 17 


Poor Cinderella: A color short by animator Max 

Fleischer, made in the ‘30s and starring the ever- 

popular Betty Boop. 
Ogden, Nov. 18 


Rebel Without a Cause: Nicholas Ray's ‘55 study 

of juvenile delinquency, and the movie that 

established James Dean as a cult figure. 
Ogden, Nov. 16 


FOR FAST RELIEF OF HEADACHE PAIN 


Katharine Ross uses new powers she inherited as part of a mysterious legacy to pro- 
tect her loverSam Elliott, in The Legacy. The horror thriller from Universal Studios, set 
in an old British mansion, opens Friday at the Southglenn and Tamarac 6 theaters. 


The Samurai Trilogy (Part Ill): Toshiro Mifune 
stars in Inagaki’s finale to his masterful three- 
part samurai epic, centering around Japan's 
greatest hero. 

Ogden, Oct. 21 


The Scarlet Letter: Wim Wender’s 1972 version of 
the Hawthorne novel. 
DU, Nov. 16, 8 p.m. 


The Sealed Soil: Ah, the wonders of scheduling 
months in advance! Here, as topical as yester- 
day’s headline, is a 1977 Iranian film by woman 
director Marva Nabili, about an 18-year-old 
woman's search for identity. There could be 
demonstrations. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Nov. 17-18, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Shaft’s Big Score: Richard Roundtree rides again 
as the popular black private eye, this time seen 
lugging around the sheet music for Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 

Crest 


Silent Running: Brice Dern stars in this 
“sleeper” sci-fi entry about ecology. 
IFS, Muenzinger, Nov. 15-16, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Sincerity il: More out-takes from Stan Brak- 
hage’s home movies, this time with a more gen- 
uine, heartfelt tone. 

IFS, Fine Arts N-141, Nov. 26, 8 p.m. 


Sleeping Beauty: A Walt Disney full-length ani- 
mated film from 1959, shunned unjustly by the 
public when first released. It may be among the 
most impressive graphically of the Disney ani- 
mated features, and certainly boasts the best of 
his cartoon witches, the dread Maleficent. 
Aladdin, opens Nov. 15; 
Cinderella City, North Valley, Tamarac 6, 
Westland, opens Nov. 16 


Spelibound: Hitchcock's muddy and dated 
(1945) psychoanalytic “whudunit” starring Ingrid 
Bergman and Gregory Peck, both ill-at-ease. 
There is a dream sequence by Salvador Dali, and 
an incredible subliminal splash of red, one- 
twelfth second in duration, when the real mur- 
derer shoots himself. 

BPL, Nov. 15-16, 7 p.m. 


Start the Revolution Without Me: Donald Suther- 
land and Gene Wilder in a 1970 comedy romp in 
which both play mismatched twins at war with 
the 18th century. The century loses. 

CU, Chem 132, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Three Musketeers: Richard Lester’s campy 
remake of the Dumas novel, with high spirits 
abounding among the musketeers (Richard 
Chamerblain, Oliver Reed, etc.) and comic 
talents appearing in the unlikeliest places 
(Raquel Welch, Chariton Heston). Lavish and 
enjoyable. i 

Ogden, Nov. 15 


The Warriors: A low-budget teen-age gang 
movie whose only Claim to fame are real-life 
incidents of violence at showings on the coasts. 
Its not worthy of even that ignominy. 

Cinema 70 


Watership Down: Martin Rosen adapted, pro- 
duced, directed and just about eberything else’d 
this animated version of Richard Adams’ best- 
seller about rabbits, their lives and times. While 
faithful to the book, the film somehow lacks the 
ability the book had to make you suspend dis- 
belief in these anthropomorphic bunnies—they 
have the feel of ersatz Disney, despite some 
scenes that are graphically violent. 

CU, Chem 140, Nov. 16-18, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Where's Poppa? Two classic scenes: George 
Segal singing “Louise” to Trish Van Devere; 
George Segal pouring Pepsi-Cola on Ruth Gor- 
don’s Lucky Charms. The “tush” scene is over- 
rated. 

Vogue, opens Nov. 21 


The White Sheik: Early Fellini; a satire on Italian 
soap-opera magazines. Fellini's wife, Giulietta 
Masina, later an international star for her role in 
La Strada, makes a cameo appearance. 
Ogden, Nov. 19 


The Wizard of Oz: Judy, Ray, Jack, Bert, 
Margaret, Billie, Toto and all those Munchkins, 
who caused director Victor Fleming no little con- 





sternation by singing, “Ding, Dong, the Bitch is 
Dead’ necessitating many retakes. 
Boulder Theater; Nov. 20-25 


WEEKLIES 


Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1971 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). Its an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough. 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 





Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O'Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it’s all pretty much 
downhill. 

Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 
Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 
Aurora Maili,-14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 
Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. 442-8080 
Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 
Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 
Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 
Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Bivd. 759-0221 
Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 
Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Bivd. 
770-6185 
Cinderelia City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 
Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 
Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 
Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hamp n Ave. 758-2345 
Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd., 
Glendale. 757-7681 
Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 
Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 
Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 
Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 
Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 
Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 
Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 
Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 
Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 
North Valley, 88th & I-25, Thornton. 288-5610 


‘Northglenn, 104th & l-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 


Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southgienn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood. 922-6377 
Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 
Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in the 
library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. 
441-3100. 
CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 

Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway; 

Chemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just east 
of the UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m. 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. ; 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver. 
753-2222. 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 
®Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado Ave. 
eChemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 
eWolle Fine Arts Bidg. room N-141. Entrance is east of 
UMC. 

Phone: 492-7903. 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St. 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts., Denver. 629-5277. 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert Series, 
shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Blvd. at 9th ` 
Ave., Denver. 394-7006. 
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Backstage 
with the 


makers of 
‘The Rose’ 


By PETER KLEM 


people who had a hand in making 

The Rose were available in Los 

Angeles for interviews. Here’s what 
they had to say about the picture: 

Marvin Worth, producer of the 
film, is a slight, graying man in his 
60s who wears his hair in the style of 
Franz Liszt. With more than 30 
years of experience managing jazz 
musicians and stand-up comedians, 
the Brooklyn native also wrote com- 
edy material for Buddy Hackett, 
Jackie Gleason and Joey Bishop, and 
produced the films Where's Poppa? and 
Lenny, as well as a documentary on 
Malcolm X. 

As Worth relates the story of the 
film, he and Pete Gruber (then pro- 
duction chief for Columbia Pic- 
tures) caught Bette Midler’s act at 
the Troubadour nightclub in L.A. 
seven or eight years ago. Gruber 
was immediately taken with the idea 
of using Midler in a picture. Worth 
asked about “the Janis Joplin story.” 
Columbia was not interested, so 
Worth took the idea to Fox, mean- 
while optioning a passel of Joplin’s 
songs. 

While producing Lenny in 1973, 
Worth began a 40-page treatment of 
a screenplay that eventually be- 
came The Rose. He learned from Lenny 
that literal biography was a treach- 
erous genre, and often clashed with 
the artistic needs of the film, so he 
decided to depart from the strict 
facts of Joplin’s life. Nor did he want 
a Cinderella story, which he consid- 
ered cliché. 

Ultimately, he settled on a ficti- 
tious rock singer who would be a 
composite of the “hysteria, rebel- 
liousness, speed and polarization’ of 
the ‘60s. Much negotiating took 
place before Midler was available for 
the role; initially, she shied away be- 
cause of the Joplin-centered public- 
ity she had heard about the project. 
Meanwhile, Worth went .through 
five directors, including Richard 
Donner, Michael Cimino and Ken 
Russell. 

Finally, Midler agreed to do the 


Bette Midler’s 
film debut 


Cont. from p. 6 


[eos LAST WEEK, some of the 





undone by her bottomless need for 
self-assurance, and Midler takes us 
into these dark crannies of the 
psyche with unnerving intensity. 

I cannot comment knowledge- 
ably about the musical numbers in 
the film except to note that it is 
refreshing to hear the old Percy 
Sledge hit “When a Man Loves a 
Woman” sung by a woman. The host 
of other songs performed in the film 
are bravura Midler, channeled forth 
in 6-track Dolby stereo. Her final 
song, â croaked a cappella rendition of 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart; is a 
cracked, ragged whisper that sums 
up the self-destructive excesses of 
her heroine with haunting misery. 


role, and Worth had by that time 
signed Mark Rydell to direct. Worth 
now denies that The Rose bears any 
resemblance to the life of Joplin, and 
even claims that the visit to Rose’s 
home town, and her lack of recog- 
nition there, was based on an expe- 
rience related to Worth by Tony 
Curtis about a return trip to the 
Bronx. 

Worth also denied that scenes in 
The Rose laid in a transvestite night- 
club and a men’s bathhouse were 
inserted to appeal to fans of Bette 
Midler. They were all part of the 
original script, six or seven years 
ago, he maintained. 

Worth is justly proud of the “6- 
track surround” Dolby soundtrack 
used in the picture. All the music 
was recorded during live perfor- 
mances; studio dubbing (even of 
Midler’s solo, “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart”) just didn’t work. 
Worth thus confounds some critics 


do in my career is not to do the ex- 
pected. As it turns out, this was just 
as unexpected as anything could 
have possibly been. If I had played 
the Queen of Poland, it couldn’t 
have been any more shocking to 
people who know me” 

In her aversion to playing Janis 
Joplin, Midler made a conscious at- 
tempt to avoid an impersonation. “I 
was a big fan of Janis’ she ex- 
plained, “and I didn’t think I could do 
justice to her memory.” 

Yet Midler denied that the char- 
acter was based on her own experi- 
ences, either. “I never was in as 
much pain as that character,” she 
confessed. “I’ve been in the soup, but 
I’ve never been so far down that I 


- really couldn’t see any way out” 


However, it seemed as Midler dis- 
cussed Rose’s anguish that there 
were personal emotional well- 
springs that she had tapped for the 
role. At one point, in reflecting on 





Bette Midler gives a sensational performance as Rose, an anguished rock idol, in 
her first screen effort. 


who claim the soundtrack seems to 
have been extensively reworked. 

He also takes credit for the name 
Rose. “Rose is my mother’s name. I 
made her a junkie; he quips, with a 
broad smile. 


ETTE MIDLER, 33, still wears 
her hair in the ble- cork- 


screw ringlets seenin 1 ne Rose. 
Born and raised in Honolulu, “the 
only Jewish girl in an otherwise 
Samoan neighborhood; she left 
home after appearing as a mission- 
ary’s wife in the film Hawaii. Travel- 
ing to New York, she spent six years 
struggling as a performer, then 
worked her way up in the cast of the 
Broadway hit Fiddler on the Roof. From 
there, she went on to the nightclub 
circuit, the Continental Baths, the 
revues and the records that made 
her famous. One is immediately 
struck by the fact that she is pret- 
tier in person than she appears on- 
screen, and her wit, intelligence and 
sensitivity render her even more 
winsome. 


As Worth said, Midler fought the 
role of Rose for a long time. “I didn’t 
like it particularly,” she admitted. “I 
thought the language was too 
rough—I’m very scholarly under all 
this, y know?” But, as she relates, 
“The thing that I’ve always tried to 


Rose’s relationship with her par- 
ents (touched on only briefly in the 
film), Midler became so tearful that 
she could not go on talking. “If 
somebody had paid some attention 
to her,” she finally lamented. “But 
then, I guess she never would have 
sung.’ 

Midler is paradoxically revealing 
and reticent in her description of the 
hang-ups that may have led her into 
a career as a performer. While she 
does not deny a neurotic core to her 
personality, she insisted that she has 
put all that behind her. 

As with Rose (and with Janis Jop- 
lin), Midler confessed, “I used to 
want to go home a lot, and show ‘em 
all, but then there came a point 
where I didn’t need to. It didn’t make 
any difference. They would be the 
same, and I would be different, and 
no matter how old I got, they would 
always say that I was the same, no 
matter how many years would go by, 
no matter how much weight I'd lost, 
no matter how weird my hair was. 
Why should I bother to convince 
them? It’s not worth my time or my 
effort” 

What is worth her time and ef- 
fort? Live shows, for one: “It keeps 
me alive; it’s great stimulation” And 
more films: “Td like todo a comedy, a 
comedy with music. I'd like to play 
someone who gets to smile a lot, and 


tell jokes, and wears scanty clothes 
and bleached blonde hair.” Brave 
trouper that she is, she had long 
since dried her tears. 


ARK RYDELL, 45, boasts a 
M < itor: tan and piercing 

blue eyes, striking physical 
attributes that may have led to Rob- 
ert Altman’s decision to cast him as a 
gangster in The Long Goodbye. A 
native of the Bronx, he trained at 
Juilliard and initially made his living 
as a jazz pianist. Becoming an actor, 
he played the role of Jeff Baker in “As 
the World Turns” As director, his 
films have included The Reivers, Cin- 
derella Liberty and now, The Rose. 

Rydell, compassionate and artic- 
ulate, is also lavish in his praise for 
his actors. His description of Bette 
Midler is a rhapsody: “She is one of 
the outstanding cultural events of 
this century, this little Jewish girl 
from Honolulu with a nuclear 
power plant in her belly. If she in any 
way fails, it’s our fault” 

Comparing Freddie Forrest to 
Henry Fonda and Gary Cooper, Ry- 
dell lauds Forrest’s “moral strength; 
his “decency” and his ability to “re- 
flect real moral struggle and con- 
flict. $ 

“If the industry’s smart,’ the direc- 
tor advised, “theyll use him prop- 
erly, and if they're not, they'll waste 
him” 

Rydell described Alan Bates as a 
“consummate actor,” and confessed 
that of the Bates character in The 
Rose is a failure. “People are so capti- 
vated by Bette’s portrayal that they 
tend to become antagonistic to 
Alan; he said. What Rydell had in 
mind for the role of Rudge, Rose’s 
promoter, stemmed from his obser- 
vation that rock managers suffer 
from “a kind of borrowed potency. 
They attach themselves to people 
with power because of an insuffi- 
cient regard for their own power.” 

If this explanation sounds like 
that of a psychologist, it is no acci- 
dent. Rydell believes that “The ulti- 
mate drama is the drama of human 
abrasion,’ and he relies heavily on “a 
lot of psychoanalytic exposure” in 
making his films. He believes that 
this experience has given him “a lex- 
icon of human foibles and aspira- 
tions” 

Thus his sensitivity to the emo- 
tional undercurrents of The Rose. Ry- 
dell asserted that all “doomed” pop 
stars (Joplin, Hendrix, Morrison, 
Garland et cetera) have in common “an 
emotionally deprived childhood” 
which resulted in a “bottomless 
need for reassurance” that could 
only be satisfied by “the multi- 
tudes” 

What distinguished these super- 
stars from the countless deprived 
unfortunates who ended up in the 
gutter was the gift of their talent. “] 
find it existing almost without 
exception in the virtuosos who are 
driven to live somewhere on the dge 
of life, and running the risk of fall- 
ing off, who burn so fiercely with 
such incadescence that they shed 
light in otherwise shadowed areas 
for us pedestrians” Rydell con- 
cluded. 

Rydell recently shed a little thes- 
pian light of his own, in a commer- 
cial spot he made for The Rose that 
will run between segments of his old 
alma mater, “As the World Turns” 
Revealing that he has lost none of 
the old Jeff Baker charm, Rydell 
recited the opening lines of the 
promo: “Hi... You thought I was 
dead. You thought I got run over by 
a truck. .. . But I’ve just directed a 
new motion picture...” 
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THEATER 








CURRENT 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES by Frank Gilroy. 
Opening show for Theater Under Glass in its 
new theater, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. A luxurious new theater is inaugurated 
with a fine examination of a troubled family at a 
crossroad. Judith Apion’s performance as the 
unhappy mother of a returning soldier is simply 
beautiful. Tickets Thur. $4, Fri. $5, Sat. $6.50 
(SO¢ discount for students & senior citizens). 
831-8139. 





Thur.-Sat. thru Nov. 17 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Medal of Honor Rag by Tom 
Cole and The Wedding by Bertolt Brecht. Boul- 
der Repertory Company, performing in the Ran- 
dolph Bidg., Broadway & Walnut St., Boulder. 
Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. The Wedding is a funny but 
pointed attack on the social customs of the bour- 
geoisie; Medal of Honor Rag features a brilliant 
performance by Frank Georgianna as a psychia- 
trist treating a black Vietnam veteran. The com- 
pany has tired of scouring the countryside for 
space, so this production may be your last 
chance to see the superb work of TBRC. Tickets 
$4. 449-7258. 

Thur.-Sun. thru Nov. 18 


INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE by John Osborne. 
Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., Den- 
ver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. The new 
resident acting company at Germinal Stage 
Denver performs excellently in Osborne's 
impeccable dissection of an unlikable man, but 
the sterility of the playwright’s surgery keeps the 
production at a purely intellectual level. Tickets 
Fri. $4.75, Sat. $5.75, Sun. $3.75. 572-0944. 
Fri.-Sun. thru Nov. 18 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, WANDA JUNE by Kurt Von- 
negut Jr. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Den- 
ver. Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Director Mary Chan- 
dler’s realistic treatment makes for a lackluster 
production of this outdated piece about the 
macho ethic versus pacifism. Tickets Thur. $4, 
Fri.-Sat. $5 (senior citizens & students 50¢ dis- 
count). 433-9216. 

Thur.-Sat. for open-end run 


ANYTHING GOES, musical by Cole Porter. Stu- 
dent production at the Little Theater in Margery 
Reed Hall, E. Evans Ave. & S. University Blvd. on 
the campus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver 
Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Musical extravaganza ofthe 
1930s featuring songs by Cole Porter, Howard 
Lindsay, Russe!! Crouse, Guy Bolton and P.G. 
Wodehouse. Tickets $4.50. 753-2194. 
Wed.-Sat., Nov. 14-17 


DARK OF THE MOON by Berney and Richard- 
son. Student production at 220 Johnson Hall on 
the campus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort Col- 
lins. Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. A haunting love story 
based on the Barbara Allen legends in which a 
mortal falls in love with a witch in the Smoky 
Mountains. Tickets $3.50, students $2.50. 
1-491-5116. 

Wed.-Sat. thru Nov. 17 


A THOUSAND CLOWNS by Herb Gardner. Stu- 
dent production at Dwire Auditorium, Austin 
Bluffs Pkwy. on the campus of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Colorado Springs. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
Comedy about a middle-aged man with unor- 
thodox attitudes toward employment and life. 
Tickets $3.50. 1-598-3737, ext. 424. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Nov. 17 


THE SERVANT OF TWO MASTERS by Carlo 
Goldoni. Student production in the Ninth Street 
Theater on the Auraria campus, Rm 271 of the 
Arts Bidg., 10th & Lawrence sts., Denver. Thur.- 
Sat. 3:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Italian comedy ona 
servant, dissatisfied with his master, who hires 
himself out to another master without ever leav- 
ing the first. Tickets $3, students $2. 629-3407. 

Thur.-Sun. thru Nov. 18 


THE LION IN WINTER by James Goldman. Mini- 
Theater of the Lincoln Community Center, 417 
W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m. A 
Christmas in the life of Henry Il and his captive 
wife, Eleanor of Aquitane. Tickets Wed.-Thur. & 
Sun. $3, Fri.-Sat. $3.50. 1-493-0810. 
E Thur.-Sat., Nov. 15-17; 
Wed. & Fri.-Sun., Nov. 21 & 23-25 


COWBOY MOUTH by Sam Shepard and Patti 
Smith. Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., 
Denver. Tue.-Wed. 8 p.m. A sometime singer is 
kidnapped by a groupie who wants to make him 
a star. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Tue.-Wed. thru Nov. 28 


SWEENEY TODD THE BARBER, or The Fiend of 
Fleet Street, adaptation by G. William Oakley of 
an 1847 melodrama by Fred Hazelton. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. at 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). 
Comedy version of a barber who supplies a 
baker with grisly produce. Tickets eve. Tue.- 
Thur. & Sun. $11.95 & $12.95, Fri. $12.95 & 
$13.95, Sat. $13.95 & $14.95, mat. Sun. $9.95 & 
$10.95 ($1 discount for senior citizens). Reser- 
vations advised. 279-7881. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Dec. 2 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM, musical comedy by Stephen 
Sondheim, Bert Shevelove and Larry Gelbart. 
Festival Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Bivd., Ar- 
vada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. A comedy about a love-sick 
young man in ancient Rome who Offers his slave 
freedom if the slave can capture his master's 
lover. Tickets $3, senior citizens $2.50, students 
$2, children $1.50. 424-9037. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Dec. 8 


MARY, MARY by Jean Kerr. Country Dinner 
Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton Road (l-25 at Arapa- 


DRAMATIC EVIDENCE IN THE WORKS 


Ed Baierlein plays a London solicitor and Ginger Valone his receptionist in John Os- 
borne’s Inadmissible Evidence, which closes its run this weekend at Germinal Stage 
Denver, 1820 Market St. Baierlein portrays a man who forces away those who care for 


him most. See listings for details. 


hoe Road), Denver. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:45 p.m.), Sat.-Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
noon). Comedy about a New York woman with a 
bizarre sense of humor. Dinner-package tickets 
$7.25-$11.50. 771-1410 

Tue.-Sun. thru Dec. 16 


SHARPS AND FLATS, musical by R. Douglas 
Yetter and Rick and Rory Seeber. Gabriels Din- 
ner Theater in the Holiday Inn, 1475 S. Colo- 
rado Bivd., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. (cocktails 
from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m. Adapta- 
tion of a 19th-century farce about mistaken iden- 
tities in Victorian England. Tickets Sun.-Thur. 
$10.75, Fri.-Sat. $13.95. 759-1616. 

Tue.-Sat. thru Jan. 20 


| OPENING THIS WEEK 


CAMELOT, musical by Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th 
St. & Arapahoe Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. 
(dinner from 6:15 p.m.), Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch 
from 12:15). King Arthur’s musical court. Tick- 
ets Tue.-Wed. $11.50, Fri.-Sat. $13.95, Sun. 
$12.50. 449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun., Nov. 14-Feb. 3 


THE THREE PENNY OPERA by Bertolt Brecht 
and Kurt Weill. Student production at Frasier 
Theater, 9th Ave. & 17th St. on the campus of the 
Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 
8 p.m. Quasi-opera of the underworld in Victo- 
rian London and how it mirrors bourgeois soci- 
ety. Tickets $3, students & senior citizens $1.50. 
1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Fri., Nov. 15-16 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY by Harold Pinter. Stu- 
dent production at the Studio Theater on the 
campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. 
Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Drama of an ex-terrorist and 
his contact with subversives. Tickets $1.50. 
492-8181. 

Only performances Thur.-Sun., Nov. 15-18 


AIN'T MISBEHAVIN’, Tony Award-winning musi- 
cal on the life and times of jazz great Fats Waller. 
Perf. in Memorial Hall, 1 City Hall Place, Pueblo, 
sponsored by Broadway Theater League. Fri. 8 
p.m. Tickets $5-$15.50. 1-545-4721. 

Only performance Fri., Nov. 16 


ENTER A FREE MAN by Tom Stoddard. Nomad 
Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boulder. Fri.-Sun. 
8:30 p.m. Comedy about a Rube Goldberg char- 
acter who, among other things, invents a dou- 
ble-gummed envelope. Tickets $4. 443-7510. 
Fri.-Sun., Nov. 16-Dec. 1 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Bo-Ban’s Cabaret of 
the Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth 
St., Denver. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Story traces the 
lives of three Texas girls from their cheerleading 
days in the 1960s through college and to a re- 
union in New York City six years later. Tickets 
Thur. & Sun. $4.35, Fri.-Sat. $4.70. 322-7725. 
Thur.-Sun., Nov. 16 for an open-end run 


AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’, Tony Award-winning musi- 
cal on the life and times of jazz great Fats Wal- 
ler. Performance Hall of the Lincoln Community 
Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Sun. 2 
& 8:15 p.m. Tickets $9-$11, mat. $5-$9. 
1-221-1690. 

Only performances Sun., Nov. 18 


THE KINGFISHER by William Douglas Home. 
Auditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m., Sun. mat. at-2. Rex Harrison 
and Claudette Colbert star in this Broadway 
comedy about a world-famous novelist’s at- 
tempt to rekindle a past love affair. Tickets $6- 
$14, Sun. mat. $6-$10. 573-7151. 

Only performances Tue.-Sun., Nov. 20-25 





FUTURE 


NO EXIT by Jean Sartre. Northglenn Commu- 

nity Center Theater, 1-25 & 120th Ave., North- 

glenn. Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. Psychodrama about four 

prisoners awaiting their sentences. Tickets $4.50 
children $3.50. 452-1200. 

Wed. & Fri.-Sat., Nov. 21 & 23-24; 

Thur.-Sat., Nov. 29-Dec. 1 


HUEY by Eugene O'Neil. Slightly Off Center 
Theater, 2549 15th St., Denver. Thur.-Sun. 8:30 
p.m. A compassionate character study on a mid- 
die-aged man boarding in a New York City hotel, 
and his attempt to deal with illusions through the 
characters of two night clerks, one alive and the 
other deceased. Tickets Thur. & Sun. $4, Fri.-Sat. 
$5. 477-7256. 

Thur.-Sun., Nov. 23-Dec, 23 


THE LEARNED LADIES by Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin. Student production at the Carter The- 
ater, 9th Ave. & 17th St. on the campus of the 
Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley. Tue.-Sat. 
8 p.m. Moliere’s comedy of the hypocrtiical na- 
ture of courtship, pretensions and jealousy, in 
which true love conquers. Tickets $2.50, chil- 
dren & senior citizens $1. 1-351-2200. 
Tue.-Sat., Nov. 27-Dec. 1 


THE WIZ by William Brown, music and lyrics by 
Charlie Smalls. Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & 
Elizabeth St., Denver. Wed. 8:30 p.m., Thur.-Sat. 
8 p.m., Sun. mat. 2:30 p.m. Dorothy and friends 
boogey on down the Yellow Brick Road in this 
soulful rendition of The Wizard of Oz. Tickets 
$5.35-$5.95. 322-7725. 

Wed. & Fri.-Sun., Nov. 28 & Nov. 30-Dec. 2; 

Thur.-Sun., Dec. 6-9; Thur.-Sat., Dec. 13-22 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Edmund Rostand. 
Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Romantic 
tale of the dashing cavalier with the enormous 
nose and the heart-breaking soul. Tickets $4- 
$6.50. 831-8139. 

Thur.-Sun., Nov. 29-Jan. 12 


TWO ONE-ACTS by Murray Schisgal, The Typ- 
ists and The Tiger. Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Bivd., Arvada. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. These two 
comedies deal with the themes of small rebel- 
lions and large self-deceptions. Tickets $5, stu- 
dents & senior citizens $3.50. 422-8052. 
Thur.-Sat., Nov. 29-Dec. 15 


SPECIAL 


EVENTS 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP by Charles Dick- 
ens. PBS rebroadcast, “Once Upon a Classic” 
Nell discovers Grandfather's penchant for gam- 
bling. Sun. 11 a.m. (captioned for the hearing- 
impaired). KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Sun., Nov. 18 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP by Charles Dick- 
ens. PBS rebroadcast, “Once Upon a Classic” A 
furnace worker finds Nell and Grandfather sleep- 
ing in a damp tunnel and takes them to the iron- 
works to spend the night. Sun. 7 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Sun., Nov. 18 


DISCUSSION of John Osborne's /nadmissible 
Evidence led by Peter Klem, Denver psychiatrist 
and film critic for Straight Creek Journal. Ger- 
minal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., Denver 
Sun. noon. Klem and the Germinal Stage com- 
pany will address questions on the theater's cur- 
rent production. Free admission. 572-0944 
Sun., Nov. 18 


IVANHOE by Sir Walter Scott. PBS broadcast of 
Time-Life production, “The Black Knight” The 
Black Knight launches an attack on the castle in 
hopes of liberating the remaining prisoners. Sun 
7:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun., Nov. 18 


LOVE FOR LYDIA by HÆ. Bates. PBS broad- 
cast, “Masterpiece Theatre” A disillusioned Rich- 
ardson makes plans for beginning a new life in 
London. Sun. 9 p.m., Tue. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Tue., Nov. 18 & 20 


INTERVIEW with playwright and director David 
Mamet. PBS broadcast, “Camera Three” Mamet 
is shown in the process of rehearsing and re- 
fining actors’ interpretations of his plays. Fri 
9:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Fri., Nov. 23 


BAND WAGON, movie musical starring Fred As- 
taire, Cyd Charisse, Nanette Fabray, Oscar Le- 
vant and Jack Buchanan. PBS rebroadcast, 
“Hollywood Musicals” This 1953 film deals with 
the making of a Broadway musical. Sat. 7 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sat., Nov. 24 





CHILDREN’S THEATER 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS, adapted by 
Michael Hulett from the book by Kenneth 
Grahame. Theater Under Glass for Children. 
1515 Ogden St., Denver. Wed.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 
p.m. Musical version of the wild ride of Mr. Toad 
and his friends Badger, Mole and Rat. Tickets $1. 
831-8139. 

Final performances Wed.-Sat. thru Nov. 17 


A TALE OF SLEEPING BEAUTY, musical adap- 
tation by Steve and Kathy Hotchner, with music 
by Bill Rosner. A Company of Players, resident 
children’s theater group at the Arvada Center, 
6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m., 
Sat. 1 p.m. Only the audience can help the royal 
family and tame the giant with a song. Tickets 
$1. 422-8050. 

Mon.-Sat. thru Nov. 21 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL by Charles Dickens. 
Theater Under Glass for Children, 1515 Ogden 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10 & 11:30 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. 
Dickens’ Christmas classic features Scrooge, 
Tiny Tim and the rest of the gang. Tickets $1.50. 
831-8139. 

Tue.-Sat., Nov. 26-Dec. 24 











DANCE 





MODERN DANCE AND BALLET, choreo- 
graphed and performed by students of Loretto 
Heights College. Mae Bonfils:Stanton Center on 
the Loretto Heights campus, 3001 S. Federal 
Bivd., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Six modern and 
two ballet pieces are featured. Free admission. 
936-8441, ext. 238. 

Nov. 16-17 


MODERN DANCE CONCERT by Steven Chat- 
field. Auditorium of the Community Free School, 
Broadway & Balsam Ave., Boulder. Fri.-Sun. 8:30 
p.m. “Studio Perspectives” features perfor- 
mances by students and faculty of the school. 
Admission $2.50. 447-8733. 

Nov. 16-18 


THE NUTCRACKER BALLET, perf. by Colorado 
Concert Ballet and the Fort Collins Symphony 
Orchestra. Performance Hall of the Lincoln 
Community Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort 
Collins. Sat. 2 & 8 p.m. Tickets $6-$8. 
1-221-1690. 

Nov. 24 


BALLET PERFORMANCE of Handel's Messiah, 
by Ballet Now and selected musicians. Phipps 
Auditorium in the Museum of Natural History in 
City Park, Colorado & Montview bivds., Denver. 
Fri-Sun. & Tue. 8 p.m. Choreography by Rich- 
ard Denny, music directed by Raf Lopez. Ad- 
mission $5-$7.50. 893-5838. 

Nov. 30, Dec. 1-2 & 4 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





LECTURE/DEMONSTRATION by the Nancy 
Spanier Dance Theater. Chapel Studio in the 
Academy Blidg., 970 Aurora, Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. 
Excerpts from the company’s new work in prog- 
ress will be presented along with a discussion of 
the sources of inspiration for a new piece deal- 
ing with Colorado and Boulder images. Free ad- 
mission. 449-5821. 

Nov. 30 
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The market 
for vintage 


photographs 
is booming 


By RANDY WELCH 


HOTOGRAPHY has been ac- 
pP corded the crowning symbol of 
success as an art form: The finan- 
cial support of investment-minded 
collectors. 

The accepted value of many pho- 
tographs taken before 1900 or taken 
by well-known photographers has 
doubled or even tripled in the last 
two years, a continuation of an up- 
swing that began about the middle 
of this decade. 

For example, a photograph by 
Ansel Adams, “Moonrise, Hernan- 
dez, New Mexico; sold for $200 
about 7 years ago and now is in the 
$13,000 to $15,000 range. Three 
other of his photos recently sold at 
auction for a combined price of 
$80,000. Vintage photographs by 
Julie Margaret Cameron, taken in 
the late 1890s, have more than dou- 
bled in price in the last two years, 
and vintage work by Edward Wes- 
ton has doubled in the last year. 

“Vintage” means only that the 
print was made the same year the 
picture was taken, and the term can 
refer to prints made yesterday by 
contemporary photographers. The 
distinction between a vintage print 
by a master photographer and a 
recent print from the same nega- 
tive is not only significant estheti- 
cally, it is drastic financially. 

However, vintage prints by well- 
known photographers, according to 
investment counselor Edward 
Strauss, “are not only a good in- 
vestment, they’re still accessible. 
The range in gallery prices for good 
vintage photos is $1000 to $1500, 
and I don’t know any blue-chip vin- 
tage art in that price range” 

In addition, photos are an “enjoy- 
able” investment, Strauss said, “not 
like IBM stock that you have to leave 
with a broker.” 

Strauss’ wife, Joyce, is herself a 
business consultant on art pur- 
chases and investments through her 
company, Art Resource Consul- 
tants. She noted proudly that one of 
her out-of-state clients purchased a 
half-dozen works by Andre Ker- 
tesz for less than $2000 about three 
years ago, and that small collection 
is now worth $10,000. 

The boom started quietly six or 
seven years ago, according to Di- 
anne Vanderlip, curator of contem- 
porary art at the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, and began to accelerate in 
earnest about 1975. That year wasa 
significant one in the acceptance of 
photography as art. 

Hal Gould, curator of the Colo- 
rado Photographic Arts Center and 
an important figure in Denver pho- 
tography since 1949, noted that 
1975 was the year of the first pho- 
tograph exhibit in a major “art” gal- 
lery, a show by Vogue photographer 
Richard Avedon in the Marlbor- 
ough Gallery in New York City; the 
year of the first auction of photo- 
graphs at Sotheby Parke Bernet in 
New York, and the year that in- 
cluded articles in Barron’s and The 
Wall Street Journal on photos as in- 
vestment possibilities. 


Things have changed. Two weeks 
ago, Gould said, three auctions in 
New York probably sold close to a 
million dollars’ worth of work. And 
in August of this year, the Colorado 


Photographic Arts Center con- 
ducted what Gould believed to be 
the first auction of photographs 
outside of New York or Los Ange- 
les, and sold $11,00 worth of work, 
including $630 for a photograph by 
Brett Weston, Edward Weston’s son. 

Those hoping to make a killing by 
investing in photographs should be 
cautious, however, warned every 
expert contacted. The supply of 
quality vintage prints by acknow- 
ledged masters is already drying up, 
said several. Beyond that, the field is 
laden with traps for all but the most 
knowledgeable collectors. Paper 
surfaces, the historic context of 
photographs and prints, and who 
made what prints of whose nega- 
tives are all important factors. Older 
prints, often valued for the out- 
dated techniques they represent, are 
a complex field by themselves. Da- 
guerrotypes, calotypes, albumen 
prints and salt prints all represent 
different methods of making pho- 
tographs and require a different sort 
of appreciation and evaluation. 

“I think I know more than most 
people,’ observed Vanderlip, “and if I 
knew how to collect photos and 
make money, I would be doing that. 
But what’s going to go and what 
isn’t is impossible to predict. Be- 
sides, I’m opposed to talking of art in 
investment terms. Buy it because 
you love the image” 

Investors interested in buying the 
work of contemporary photogra- 
phers may be discouraged by. the 
simple possibility the artist will re- 
print more of his old photographs. 
The spectacular rise in prices for 
work by Ansel Adams, who was fea- 
tured on the cover of Time maga- 
zine on Sept. 13, is fueled largely by 
his decision to stop printing com- 
mercially. 





Vintage prints, especially older, historic photographs, like Mat- 
thew Brady's portrait of Abraham Lincoln on display at the Colo- 


rado Photographic Arts Center, are soaring in value. However, ama- 
teur speculators can be burned easily, several experts warn. 


“The best thing that can happen 
to you as a photographer is to die; 
commented Robert Adams (no re- 
lation to Ansel) of Lafayette, one of 
Colorado’s best-known photogra- 
phers. “The prices go right up” 


One fortunate result of the boom, 
Adams said, is that “it has become 
possible to pretty nearly earn a liv- 
ing selling prints while you're alive” 

Despite the problems, the stories 
of new-found wealth in old photo- 
graphs provides temptation for 
speculators. Myron Wood, a Colo- 
rado Springs photographer, became 
legendary in the state by finding a 
trunk of photographs by 19th- 
century survey photographers Wil- 
liam Henry Jackson and Timothy 
O’Sullivan at a local auction for 
“considerably less than $1000” (For 
$400, by another account.) The col- 
lection was eventually sold at Wit- 
kin Gallery in New York for $37,500, 
of which Wood said he received 
about two-thirds. 

“I’m sorry you're doing an article 
on this. I'd like to keep stealing from 
people; Wood commented from his 
“William H. Jackson Pool Hall” last 
week. The combination pool hall and 
studio was named in honor of his 
long-dead benefactor. 


He still spends most of his time 
doing photography, Wood pointed 
out, “but I suddenly realized I’d 
spent 25 years learning a great deal 
about something you need to know 
a lot about to do well in. I’ve always 
loved the history of photography, 
and all of a sudden it’s worth tons to 
know all this stuff. It was pretty eso- 
teric until the great boom came 
along” 

Even with that knowledge, ex- 
perts make mistakes. Adams still 
winces at not having purchased 
some O'Sullivan prints for $300 
apiece when he had a chance two 
years ago. The prints are now worth 
$1000 each. 


New York City is still far and away 


the leader in activity for photo- 
graphic sales, but things are picking 
up in the Denver area as well. Gould 
and other photo enthusiasts opened 
the Colorado Photographic Arts 
Center in 1963. Gould believes it 
was the first independent gallery in 
the country which exclusively ex- 
hibited photographs. The center is 
run and supported by its 250 mem- 
bers. 

The Denver Art Museum, under 
director Otto Bach, would not even 
show photography at the time and 
persisted in that attitude until 1974, 
when Tom Maytham became direc- 
tor. By then, “the museum was way 
behind times; Gould noted. At pres- 
ent, Vanderlip is supported by a pri- 
vate foundation in her purchases 
of photographs for the museum, 
whose collection numbers more 
than 100 prints. 

In addition, three other galleries 
which display photographs exclu- 
sively have opened in the area: The 
Soho Gallery, a cooperative firm 
just established in Boulder; the 
Eclipse Gallery, which opened in 
Boulder in April, and The Dark- 
room, a rental darkroom for pho- 
tographers which runs a small gal- 
lery on the side. Rick Koopman in 
Boulder also deals privately in con- 
temporary and older photographs. 

Other caches of valuable photo- 
graphs, particularly those taken by 
Western survey photographers such 
as Jackson and O'Sullivan, are at the 
Colorado Heritage Center, the Den- 
ver Public Library, Norlin Library of 
the University of Colorado and the 
U.S. Geological Survey library. 

The possibility remains, Strauss 
speculated, that other Denverites 
have valuable works by old photog- 
raphers such as Jackson and O’Sul- 
livan, or even more recent ones such 
as Laura Gilpin, stored in an attic or 
basement. If so, now is the time to 
get them out. The laws of the mar- 
ketplace have turned those silver- 
plated prints to gold. 
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GALLERIES 


ARCTIC ART, 1325 18th St., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 
11-5. 893-5407. 


sare Cape Dorset Print Collection. Thru Nov. 


Eskimo art, including prints and sculpture ir 
soapstone, bone and ivory. 


ART PEDLAR, 320 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-4:30, Sat. 11-4:30. 355-7608. 

Third Annual Fall Show. Nov. 18-Dec. 8. 
Functional pieces in stoneware and salt-glazed 
stoneware by Carolyn Butterfield and John Spi- 
teri; woodcuts, silkscreens and collographs by 
Liz Johnson. 


ART SPIRIT GALLERY, 1909 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sat. 11:30-5:30. 449-1518. 

The Real West. Thru Dec. 5. 

Oil paintings by Bill Shepherd, Bob Seabeck, 
Tom Berg and Hillary Young, and contemporary 
American Indian pottery of Tarahumara, Mex- 
ico. 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201. 

eNancy Jacquot. Thru Nov. 30. 

White stoneware by a Laramie artist. Also hand- 
crafted Christmas ornaments. 


BERKELEY-LAINSON GALLERY, Brown Palace 
Hotel, 17th St. & Tremont Place., Denver. Mon.- 
Fri. 10-6, Sat. 9-1. 893-3224. 

eArt Nouveau, Arts & Crafts and Art Deco. Thru 
Nov. 30. 

Antique and contemporary items reflecting three 
artistic movements. 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & l-225, Aurora. 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031. 

Regional Printmakers Exhibit ‘79. Thru Dec. 1. 
invitational exhibit includes work in xerography, 
intaglio, serigraphs, relief prints, collagraphs, 
lithographs, monoprints and handmade papers. 
Artists represented include Sandra Nossiter, 
Beverly Rosen, Paula Crane, Carole Katchen, 
Robert Strohmier, Roland Detre and Suzanne 
Anker. 


CARLSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St. 
Paul St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. noon-5. 
322-1224. 

«Ken Goehring. Nov. 17-30. 

Large abstract oiis. 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051. 

eRichard Carter. Nov. 15-Jan. 5. 

Large and small acrylics that combine contem- 
porary hard-edge geometry and lyrical painterli- 
ness. 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

eArun Bose. Thru Nov. 16. 

Intaglio color etchings and lithographs by an ar- 
tist from Calcutta, India. 


DE COLORES ART GALLERY, 2817 E. 3rd Ave., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 388-1621. 

eGlidden and Merfeld. Thru Nov. 23. 
Traditional oils by Gerald Merfeld; acrylics and 
pen-and-ink drawings on Southwestern themes 
by Kathy Glidden. 


FRED MYERS STUDIO, 1531 19th St., Denver. 
Fri-Sun. 1-5, and by appointment. 573-8918. 
eSharon Hartley Jagman. Thru Nov. 24. 

Recent weavings. 


GALLERY ONE, 8101 E. Belleview Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 770-5952. 

eAlvar. Thru Nov. 30. 

Oils and lithographs, including some new work, 
by Alvar Sunol. New studio is a branch of Gal- 
lery One in Cherry Creek. 


GALLERY 609, 609 E. Speer Bivd., Denver. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 11-2, or by appointment. 733-3432. 
eJacques Lipchitz. Thru Dec. 15. 

Sculpture and drawings since 1943 by a Lithu- 
anian-born artist who was the first to apply cub- 
ism to sculpture, and later developed a highly 
personal style. 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. 831-7103. 

eDenver Artists Guild. Thru Nov. 30. 

All-media exhibit by guild members. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St.. Denver. Fri.-Sat. & Mon. 10-6, and Sun. by 
appointment. 377-0095. 

eGraphics. Thru Déc. 31. 

Original limited edition work, featuring new col- 
lographs by Sandra Bowden based on themes 
from the Old Testament. Also colored pencil 
drawings by Barbara Shark, and contemporary 
art posters by John Boak, Georgia O'Keeffe and 
Secunda. 


LODESTONE GALLERY. 2026 14th St., Boulder. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 442-3402. 

eLandscapes. Thru Nov. 18. 

Paintings by Carrie Malde. 

eSeventh Annual Christmas Collection. Nov. 19- 
Dec. 24. 

Pottery by gallery members. 


PANACHE GALLERY, 1088 S. Gaylord St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10:30-5:30. 778-0519. 

*Christmas Show. Nov. 16-Dec. 25. 

Jewelry, pottery, blown glass and bejeweled 
icons by Dianne Barnes, Becky Clune, Janet 
Lever and John Nickerson. 


PIVAN GALLERY, 1911 11th St., Boulder. Mon.- 
Sat. 10:30-6. 444-2336. 

eOpening Show. Thru Nov. 15. 

New gallery features sculpture by Eli Karpel, 
pastels and watercolors by Serene Flax and 
works by Lee Shapiro and owner Jan Pivan. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee St., Den- 
ver. Fri.-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
Charles Parson. Nov. 18-Dec. 16. 

Parson's sculptures will be presented along with 
a Christmas show comprising icon-like acrylics 
by David Haas, ceramics by Jill Manos and Bar- 
bara Wheeler, and drawings by Elizabeth Mc- 
Kinne. 


SANDRA WILSON GALLERIES, 1660 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5, Sat. 10-2. 893-6900. 
*Buffalo Kaplinski. Thru Nov. 24. 

Western scenes by a popular regional artist. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
Primitives, Puppets & Playthings Potpourri. 
Nov. 15-Jan. 5. 

Christmas exhibit highlights Javanese Wayang 
Golek puppets, and includes primitive paintings, 
dolls, puppets, toys and other funk art. 


SPARK, 3300 Osage St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. noon- 
5, and by appointment. 837-0825, 

*Charles DiJulio, Paul Gillis and Jerry Johnson. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 9. 

Exhibit of abstract canvases and acrylics with 
rigid grid shapes and/or more painterly abstract 
patterns resembling drafting instruments. 


TWO PLUS GALLERY, 1329 18th St., Denver 
Tue.-Fri. 1-5, Sat. 11-5, and by appointment. 
893-9020. 

eBetsy Margolius. Thru Nov. 30. 

Prints and paintings in a colorful impressionistic 
style, usually of seascapes. 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346. 

eMelange. Thru Dec. 16. 

Paintings, prints, ceramics and toys by 13 Den- 
ver artists. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 


nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Admis- 
sion $1, senior citizens & students 50¢. 794-1550, 
ext. 314. 

eJacob Jordaens. Thru Dec. 2. 

Inaugural American exhibit of 15 drawings and 
25 prints by a Baroque master. 


ARVADA CENTER, 6901 Wadsworth Blvd., Ar- 
vada. Tue.-Thur. & Sat. 10-4, Fri. 10-9, Sun. 1-5. 
422-8052. 

eArvada Fine Arts Guild Juried Exhibit. Thru 
Nov. 28. 

Paintings by members of the guild. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sun. 1-3. 1-925-8050. 

eAmerica’s Architectural Heritage. Nov. 17-Dec. 
9. 

Photograph exhibit of outstanding examples of 
architecture in America, ranging from early 
Indian shelters in the Southwest to contempo- 
rary work. The photographs and accompanying 
text are by architect G.E. Kidder Smith; the tour 
is arranged by the Smithsonian Institute. 


BOULDER ART CENTERS, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 
eCrisscross Pattern Project. Thru Dec. 5. 
Show by artists from California, New York City 
and Boulder who all use pattern in their works. 
Exhibit includes weavings by Craig Fuller of San 
Diego; paintings by Elizabeth Hutchinson of Cal- 
ifornia, Richard Kallweit and Marilyn Nelson of 
Boulder and Phillis Rosenblatt’ and Arnold 
Wechsler of New York; drawings by Mary Ann 
Unger of New York; photomechanical work by 
John Thogmartin of Los Angeles, and film by 
Fred Worden of Boulder. 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Blvd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun. 
noon-6. 441-3100. 

Photographs by William Henry Jackson. Thru 
Nov. 30. 

Fifteen albumen prints, primarily landscapes of 
the West. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5. 
861-9371. 

eGlassware Exhibit. Thru Nov. 15. 

Glassware made during the Depression, do- 
nated by the Rocky Mountain Depression Glass 
Society. 

eArthur Roy Mitchell. Thru Nov. 21. 

Oil paintings of life in the West by a resident of 
Trinidad. 


: COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 


Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 
Faculty Show. Thru Nov. 30. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 7-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

eJemez Springs Series. Thru Nov. 18. 
Dye-couplar process work by Jerome Crosi, a 
member of the political science faculty at the 
Univ. of Denver, with photographs taken at 
Spence Springs in the Jemez Mountains of New 
Mexico. = 

Dark Sun. Thru Nov. 18. 

Black-and-white nature studies in an abstract 
style by Nile Root, a faculty member at the Roch- 
ester (N.Y.) Institute of Technology. 

eFaces and Places. Thru Nov. 18. 

Photographs by Larry and Kathleen Douglas of 


_ Denver. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 
eContemporary Sioux 
showing. 

20th Century Mexican Art. Thru Nov. 25. 
Display focuses on the 1950s and 1960s, and 
includes work by Feliciano Bejar, Jose Luis 
Cuevas, Pedro and Rafael Coronel, and Ricardo 
Martinez. The touring exhibit is from the collec- 
tion of Joy and Arthur Addis, who donated it to 
the Chamizal National Memorial in El Paso, Tex. 
The Photographs of Laura Gilpin and Ernest 
Knee. Thru Nov. 18. 

Platinum prints of Pikes Peak scenes in the 
1920s and 1930s by Gilpin, and a selection of 
Southwest photographs which emphasize New 
Mexico by Knee. 

eWeavings. Thru August. 

Collection of Mexican, Rio Grande and Navajo 
weavings which traces the spread and develop- 
ment of the Saltillo style of blanket and serape 
weaving. 


Graphics. Open-end 


COLORADO STATE UNIV., Center Gallery in 
the Student Center on the CSU campus in Fort 
Collins. Mon.-Fri. 8:30-4:30 & 8-10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
& 8-10 p.m. 1-491-6444. 

eJohn Berland and Carolyn Anderson. Thru Nov. 
18. 

Figure sculpture by Berland which combines 
modeling and assemblage, and drawings and 
prints by Anderson, with the Maxwell ranch as 
subject. Both artists are faculty members at 
CSU. 


COLORADO WOMEN’S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery in the Houston Fine Arts Center, Mont- 
view Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9-5, 
Sun. 2-5.°394-6012. 

eSway. Thru Dec. 2. 

Environmental sculpture of fabric, steel rods and 
pipe, and rope, designed by Barbara Baer spe- 
cifically for the CWC art gallery. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, Wed. 9-5 & 6-9. 
575-2793. 

*Rodin’s “The Thinker! Thru Dec. 31. 

One of 19 castings of the famous sculpture, the 
79-inch-high bronze is on loan to the museum 
from Columbia Savings & Loan, and is dis- 
played in the first-floor lobby. 

eOf Warmth and Wonder: Blankets and Robes of 
Northern American Indians. Thru Dec. 2. 
Twenty examples of flat textiles including 
shawls, wrapped clothing and bedding, which 
show use of embroidery, beadwork, painting, 
patchwork and woven designs. Pieces include a 
feather robe made by the Maidu tribe of Califor- 
nia and once owned by Capt. John Sutter of 
gold-rush fame. R 
eBridal Traditions: 19th and 20th Century 
Gowns. Open-end showing. 

Gowns and wedding accessories such as lin- 
gerie, garters and matching “his” and “hers” 
nightshirts are included in the display, which 
covers 125 years of American gowns. Some wed- 
ding gowns from China and India are included in 
the show. 

*Selections from the Contemporary Collection. 
Thru Dec. 30. 

Paintings, drawings, prints, sculpture and pho- 
tography from the museum's permanent collec- 
tion. 

Poets and Painters. Nov. 21-Jan. 13. 

Exhibit explores the creative collaboration 
among 12 poets and 25 painters, includ- 
ing poets John Cage, Peter Frank, Kenneth Koch 
and Anne Waldman, and painters William de 
Kooning, Rafael Ferrer and Jasper Johns. Writ- 
ten works by the poets will be displayed next to 
works of the artists with whom they are paired. 
Admission $1; senior citizens & students 50¢, 
children free. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado blivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

ePhotos of China. Thru Nov. 30. 
Black-and-white and color photographs of the 
People’s Republic and of Korea, taken by mu- 
seum director Charles Crockett in May 1978. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 
tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 
¢November Collection. Thru Nov. 25. 

Batik by Annie Conway and Karen Greathouse, 
pottery by Sue Daniel and Karen Hope, weaving 
by Chris lams, drawings and painting by Niza 
Knoll, watercolor by Jan Lamkin and drawing by 
Jill McFarland.. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY CONFERENCE AND 
NATURE CENTER, Lookout Mountain, 900 
Colorow Road, Golden. Mon.-Sat. 8:30-4:30. 
526-0855. 


eEvergreen Artist Association Winter Juried Art 
Show. Thru Dec. 29. 
Variety of work by members of the association. 


JEFFERSON UNITARIAN CHURCH, 14350 W. 
32nd Ave., Golden. Mon.-Fri. 9-3, Sun. before 
and after services. 279-5282. 

Diane Totten. Thru Dec. 2. 

Ceramic fiber baskets by an instructor at Red 
Rocks Community College. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Beaumont Art 
Gallery, 3001 S. Federal Bivd. on the LHC cam- 
pus in Denver. Mon.-Fri. 12:30-4:30, Sun. 1-5. 
936-8441. 

Six Perspectives in Two Dimensions. Thru Nov. 
30. 

Work by Betty Carlson, Brian McFarland, Lauren 
Miner, Sybil Moschetti, Mary Jane Schmidt and 
Mark Smith. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in Boulder. Mon.- 
Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 

eHenry Lansford. Thru Nov. 30. 

Photographs by Lansford of atmospheric phe- 
nomena. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
.way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 9-9, 
Sun. noon-9. 492-7465. 

Koslow, Noel and Merric. Thru Nov. 30. 
Acrylic on paper by Ed Koslow, a CU graduate: 
silkscreen and acrylic by teacher Fran Noel, and 
ceramic sculpture by teacher Bernie Merric. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bldg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Daily 
1-4 p.m., Wed. 1-8 p.m. 753-2846. 

Duane Michals. Thru Nov. 18. 

Photograph exhibit by a DU alumnus now based 
in New York City who uses sequences to achieve 
a dream-like effect in his work. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





FILM/LECTURE series by Stan Brakhage, ex- 
perimental filmmaker, on “Mud/Tree/Symbol” 
Cinema in Gallery 609, 609 E. Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Wed. thru Nov. 28, 8 p.m. Series includes 
complete showing of Brakhage’s “Song” cycle 
and documentaries on the work of artist Jacques 
Lipchitz. An exhibit of Lipchitz’s work is on dis- 
play at the gallery thru Dec. 15. Admission $10. 
733-3432 


PANEL DISCUSSION of work happening in 
large cultural centers, “Why Not Here?” Boulder 
Art Center, 1750 13th St., Boulder. Wed., Nov. 14. 
8 p.m. Offered in conjunction with an exhibit of 
“Criss Cross Pattern” art at the center and a con- 
ference of pattern artists from across the coun- 
try. Panel comprises Peter Frank, art critic for 
The Village Voice in New York City; Jeannie 
Weiffenbach, curator of the fine arts dept. of the 
Univ. of Colorado; Irene Clurman, art critic for 
the Rocky Mountain News, and Jose Arguelles, 
art critic for the Boulder Daily Camera. Free ad- 
mission. 443-2122. 


LECTURE by Peter Frank, art critic for The 
Village Voice in New York City. Rm N-141 of the 
Fine Arts bldg. on the campus of the Univ. of 
Colorado in Boulder. Thur., Nov. 15, 8 p.m. 
Offered in conjunction with the Visiting Artists 
program at CU. Free admission. 492-6504. 


BROADCAST on the life and works of American 
architect Philip Johnson. PBS broadcast, ‘‘Cam- 
era Three! Second of two-pa;t broadcast in- 
cludes interviews with Johnson by Rosamond 
Bernier, critic and founder of L'Oeil magazine, 
and views of the Johnson-designed Seagram 
Building, |.D.S. Center in Minneapolis, Pennzoil 
Plaza in Houston and Johnson's own “glass 
house” and sculpture garden in Connecticut. 
Fri., Nov. 16, 9:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


CERAMIC SALE of work by graduate ceramic 
students at the Univ. of Denver. Shwayder Art 
Bldg., 2121 E. Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in 
Denver. Fri.-Sat., Nov. 16-17, 9-5. Proceeds to 
help support the university’s ceramics dept. Free 
admission. 753-2846. 


LECTURE by Vernon Minor, faculty member in 
art history at the Univ. of -Colorado, on Rem- 
brandt. Sunday Salons with the Masters series at 
Boulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., 
Boulder. Sun., Nov. 18, 4 p.m. Free admission. 
441-3100. 


EXHIBIT of portraits, watercolors and oils by 
Edith Warrick and stained glass by Jack War- 
rick. Ranch House at Ken-Caryl! Ranch, 7676 S. 
Continental Divide Road, Littleton. Mon.-Fri. 8-5. 
Sat. 10-6 & Sun. noon-6 thru Nov. 30. Free ad- 
mission. 979-1980. 


EXHIBIT of Depression era art. Lobby of the 
Denver Public Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver. 
Mon.-Thur. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., thru Jan. 26. Free admission. 573-3606 


EXHIBIT of work by more than 70 Colorado ar- 
tists, “Fourth Annual Northern Colorado Invita- 
tional Art Exhibit!’ United Bank of Greeley, 1000 
10th St.. Greeley. Mon.-Fri., Nov. 19-30, 9-5:30. A 
variety of media is represented, and all works are 
for sale. Free admission. Information at Max’ims 
Gallery, 1-352-9341. 
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Gibson jazz 
series scores 
a promising 
beginning 


By JAY MEAD 


AST YEAR'S ill-fated Gibson- 
KADX jazz series has finally 
found an appropriate venue, 


and appears to have found an audi- 
ence as well. Some 2000 people 
attended the opening pair of con- 
certs this weekend at the Para- 
mount Theater and heard eight of 
the genre's best, if not best-known, 
musicians plav always good and 
often excellent jazz. 





In describing how he chose the 
band members, organizer Dick Gib- 
son simply explained, “Maddie [his 
wife] and. I wanted to hear some- 
thing we liked” Those he liked in- 
cluded Sweets Edison and Lockjaw 
Davis on trumpet and tenor saxo- 
phone, both of whom have ap- 
peared in the area recently, along 
with trombonists Carl Fontana and 
Britt Woodman and alto sax player 
Marshall Royal. The band’s power- 
ful rhythm section included pianist 
Roland Hanna, drummer Alan 
Dawson and bassist Major Holley, 


whose unique voice-bass duets were 
among, the high points of the eve- 
ning. 

Though all the band members 
knew each other and several had 
plaved together, it was the first time 
this particular group had teamed up 
as one band. Gibson said he plans to 
put together the concerts in this 
series the same way he arranges his 
famous Broadmoor party: Rather 
than booking established bands or 
featuring soloists, he concocts bands 
from the individuals he knows in 
combinations that happen to appeal 
to him. The choices are based, he 


nity for solos over the course of the 
evening, but with no one member a 
featured soloist. 


This strategy of music by edu- 
cated guess as opposed to known 
quantity sometimes works and 
sometimes does not. There was no 
question among the audience that it 
worked last weekend. A band, the 
saying might go, is only as strong as 
its weakest member, and this band 
clearly had no weak members. Full 
ensemble numbers such as “Broad- 
way” and “My Satin Doll” were 
almost invariably spirited and ab- 





Gibson claimed that the concerts may turn out to be 
among the few events he’s sponsored that not only 
break even, but make a small profit. 





said, on his own knowledge of the 
musician’s playing style and per- 


sonality—on whether he thinks 
they'll “swing” together. 
Though the individuals may 


change from one concert to an- 
other, or even from set to set, the 
combinations of instruments fol- 
low a rigorous pattern. A band has 
two inviolate sections: rhythm, 
comprising bass, drums and piano, 
and the “front line; made up of one 
to five brasses, and occasionally a 
guitar or clarinet. The individuals all 
work together as equals, with each 
band member given the opportu- 


sorbing, with an infectious rhythm 
and precise coordination among the 
musicians that delighted the audi- 
ence. 

The best moments of the eve- 
ning, however, were always in indi- 
vidual solo passages. Holley’s unique 
bass solos fascinated the audience, 
and his powerful playing through- 
out gave the music a solid founda- 
tion and cohesiveness. The bass is 
sometimes the least appreciated of 
jazz instruments, while in fact it 
may be the most important. The 
bassist is responsible for both the 
rhythmic and harmonic underpin- 


ning of the music. Without the bass 
the ensemble sound is thin and un- 
balanced, and in the hand of a musi- 
cian of less experience and fire than 
Holley it may rob the ensemble 
sound of vitality and movement. 
Though Holley’s playing was never 
obtrusive or urgent, it always had a 
slight tug to it, pulling the music 
along and providing direction. 

By dint of sheer volume drum- 
mers are often, unnecessarily, in the 
musical foreground. The mark of an 
excellent jazz drummer is the re- 
straint that keeps him, like the bass- 
ist, in the background, a part of the 
musical underpinning. Further, the 
drummer needs the resources to 
make his own solos varied and in- 
teresting in themselves and truly a 
part of the music, rather than sim- 
ply a display of rhythmic fireworks 
tacked onto the piece being played. 

Dawson’s solos, particularly his 
brushwork, showed to what extent 
drumming could indeed be music, 
rather than simply drumming. His 
several major solos held the audi- 
ence virtually spellbound for min- 
utes on end as he moved through 
routines that were always crisp and 
precise and never repetitious, and 
that never succumbed to preten- 
tious showmanship. Though his 
drumming quite properly remained 
in the background for most of the 
evening, when Dawson took center 
stage his solos were among the best 
of the concert. 

Other notable solos of the eve- 
ning included Carl Fontana on “It’s 
Magic” The trombone can have a 








A guide 
to shopping 
for classical 
records 


By NORV BRASCH 


HOULD classical recordings 

be on your Christmas list, you 

may be in for your most diffi- 
cult shopping excursion. The great 
variety of releases, combined with 
seemingly inexplicable variations in 
price, make classical record buying 
one of the most subtle consumer 
arts. 

How is it, you might ask, that gro- 
cery stores and mail-order outfits 
can sella Beethovensymphony fora 
couple bucks while the latest 
imported releases of the same piece 
now list for $9.98? And is the latter 
really worth five times the former? 

At the root of this perplexing sit- 
uation is the fact that the raw 
materials account for a very small 
percentage of the cost,.despite the 
scare that record companies try 
to instill whenever petrochemical 
prices shoot up. Royalties, promo- 
tion, packaging and distribution rep- 
resent a far greater part of the retail 
price. 

The larger record companies split 
their catalogues into two separate 
labels: a standard one on which they 
release current and big-name per- 
formances, and a budget label which 
is reserved for those records they 
find less expensive to produce. One 
is usually about twice as expensive 
as the other. 

For the main label market, the 
principal competition is between 
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RCA and Columbia, two companies 
that have been fighting it out since 
the 1920s. At one time it seemed 
that Columbia recorded the more 
popular orchestras—New York and 
Philadelphia—while RCA had the 
then leading soloists, including 
Rubinstein and Heifetz. A few years 
ago, RCA picked up the Philadel- 
phia contract and started a new 
series of the standard orchestral 
repertoire. The recent trend has 
been away from exclusive contracts 
between artists and recording com- 
panies. 

RCA now lays greater emphasis 
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on young, rising soloists like con- 
ductor James Levine, flutist James 
Galway and the Cleveland Quartet. 
Meanwhile, Columbia has re- 
entered the opera market from 
which it has shied away since the 
days of 78s. 

In technical quality, the two labels 
are roughly equivalent, though 
Columbia seems the more consis- 
tent. RCA engineers at one time had 
the notion that thin vinyl was just as 
good as thicker disks, but the num- 
ber of wavy, returned records must 
have convinced them otherwise. 
Their chamber recordings do, how- 
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ever, seem a bit truer. 

London and Angel are also stand- 
outs. The Chicago Symphony re- 
cords most of the standard pieces 
with London, including the Beetho- 
ven symphony cycle, conducted by 
Sir Georg Solti. London also fea- 
tures the young pianist Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, who has already risen to 
the level of his senior peers. The 
Angel catalogue is too eclectic for 
generalization, but it does offer 
some fine British performers. 

Ín the luxury class, Philips and 
Deutsche Grammophon still hold 
sway, with a $9.98 list price to drive 
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heavy and ponderous sound which 
seems out of place ina solo, but Fon- 
tana’s sound has such a velvet tone 
and an easy touch that his solos 
were graceful and even delicate, and 
entirely captivating. 

Roland Hanna, Marshall Royal 
and Britt Woodman helped fill out 
the ensemble, the latter two solo- 
ing in “I Got It Bad, and That Ain't 
Good” and “I Surrender, Dear,” and 
Hanna in “Yesterdays.” If anyone 
could be said to headline the show, it 
would certainly be Davis and Edi- 
son, probably the two biggest names 
there. Each had several solos and 
each showed himself a master of his 
instrument. But the high point of 
the evening may have been Edison 
on “Georgia; played mute and alone 
with the rhythm section. His play- 
ing had the restraint and grace and 
sweetness which gave him his nick- 
name, and the audience was en- 


thralled. 


The acoustical problems that 
plagued this series last year were en- 
tirely absent at the 2000-seat Para- 
mount Theater. Though an im- 
mense space, the Paramount, with 
its acoustics and its comfort—and its 
lobby big enough to accommodate 
three cash bars—is an excellent set- 
ting for jazz. Except for occasion- 
ally erratic spot-lighting, annoying 
technical problems that usually 
abound at a show like this were 
blessedly at a minimum. The only 
really irritating moments occurred 
when a few members of the audi- 
ence, whose enthusiasm overrode 


better judgment, insisted on clap- 
ping in unison to a strong beat over 
the hissed objections of more atten- 
tive listeners. (Clapping in unison is 
a vile habit well suited to summer 
camp song-fests, but obnoxious and 
rude both to listeners and perform- 
ers at a serious concert. Would one 
be inclined to clap along with the 
symphony in Boettcher Hall? Prob- 
ably not, and for identical reasons.) 


Gibson claimed that the concerts 
last weekend may turn out to be one 
of the only events he has sponsored 
that not only breaks even, but 
makes a small profit. As is well 
known, the economics of music of 
any sort in Denver require super- 
stars to draw the audience and the 
money. Jazz, as opposed to jazz-rock 
and “crossover” jazz, has very few of 
those bankable superstars. Never- 
theless, the realization is growing 
that jazz is not simply cocktail or 
dance music, but is a legitimate and 
important and wonderfully enjoy- 
able musical form, and the audience 
base for concerts of this weekend’s 
calibre seems to be growing. 


The next concerts in this series 
are Dec. 7-8, and may include Milt 
Hinton, Gus Johnson, Buddy Tate, 
Clark Terry, Joe Newman and oth- 
ers. (The roster is not yet firmly set.) 
Gibson plans four more this winter 
and spring, and hopes, if this year is 
a success, to sponsor about seven 
each season. Denver, if it will only 
take notice of the fact, may end up 
hosting one of the best jazz series in 
the country. 








the point home: DG is in many ré- 
spects an overrated label, recording 
second-rate European ensembles 
with a skill that fails to justify the 
added cost. The operas, however, 
are exceptionally good. 

Philips is a Dutch label with a rel- 
atively small catalogue. Their nota- 
ble performers include conductor 
Colin Davis, the Quartetto Italiano 
and an Italian chamber group called I 
Musici which is recording some of 
the charming works for chamber 
orchestra. Technically, Philips rec- 
ords are the industry standard— 
consistently exquisite. 

So much for the major labels. If 
you want today’s hot performers, 
there is no way around the terrible 
prices. But if you're simply looking 
for a particular classic, the budget 
labels can offer some real bargains. 

Budget releases fall into three cat- 
egories: new performances that for 
various reasons were cheaper to 
tape, rereleases of recordings now 
10 to 20 years old on which the roy- 
alty rights have expired, and reviv- 
als of even older tape masters for 
historical reasons. In general, the 
second category is the best buy since 
new tapings are often cheap for a 
good reason, and very old releases 
are of such poor quality that they 
interest only the committed audio- 
phile. 

(True devotees take great pride in 
their ability to ferret out a brilliant 
interpretation in the midst of a low- 
fidelity recording. Opera buffs are 
particularly guilty on this count, and 

many have searched 50-year-old 
records in their quests for the per- 
fect, underestimated soprano.) 

Odyssey, Victrola, Stereo Trea- 
sury and Seraphim are the budget 
subsidiaries of Columbia, RCA, 
London and Angel, respectively. 
Odyssey is the perennial leader, 
with pressings almost as good as the 
main Columbia line. Recordings of 
conductors Bruno Walter and 


‘George Szell, mostly madertin the 


early ‘60s, are among the best bud- 
get releases for orchestral music. 
Odyssey is also rereleasing some 
marvelous chamber recordings by 
the Budapest Quartet. 

Victrola offers the famous record- 
ings of Arturo Toscanini, still 
remembered for his break-neck 
tempos, and the Chicago Sym- 
phony under Fritz Reiner. Unfortu- 
nately, Victrolas are even thinner 
than the usual RCA records, and I’ve 
never opened one that wasn’t 
warped. 

Stereo Treasury is a wildly incon- 
sistent label combining several un- 
passable releases with some sur- 
prisingly fine ones. Their recording 
of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony by Peter Maag and the Lon- 
don Symphony is definitive. 

Worried that they were pricing 
themselves out of the market, DG 
and Philips have entered the budget 
melee with the Prestige and Festivo 
labels. The prices are closer to the 
American main labels than to the 
existing budgets, and they make a 
point of calling the new series “mid- 
priced” These albums may offer a 
good way to salve any latent snob- 
bishness- without violating pru- 
dence. 

A few independent companies are 
devoted solely to budget classics. 
Nonesuch is one such label with a 
particularly good selection of Ba- 
roque and early music. Vox Records 
is out to defy the rest with its price- 
wise series of three-record Vox 
Boxes. , 

And finally, there is a small treat in 
store for the classical record buyer. 
A few years ago, the dog and Gram- 
ophone logo (“His Master’s Voice”) 
which RCA had used since the Vic- 
tor days gave way to a sleek logo 
more appropriate to the computer 
age. But times have changed and the 
faithful pooch is back on the red 
label. Nostalgia fans rejoice! 





PERFORMANCES 





FLAMENCO GUITAR RECITAL by Mario Escu- 
dero. Lory Student Center Theater on the cam- 
pus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins. Thur. 
8 p.m. Escudero will perform a number of clas- 
sical and traditional flamenco pieces in addition 
to his own compositions. Admission $4, stu- 
dents $2.50. 1-491-6432. 

Nov. 15 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Michael Palmer, with pianist Claudio Ar- 
rau. Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., 
Denver. Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m. Program: Brahms/ 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in D Minor; Bruckner/ 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor. Admission $6.50- 
$13.50. 292-1584. 

Nov. 15 & 17 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the symphony orches- 
tra of the Univ. of Colorado, conducted by Wolf- 
gang Groth, formerly of the Belo Horizonte Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Brazil. Macky Auditorium on 
the Univ. of Colorado campus in Boulder. Fri. 8 
p.m. Program includes Schubert's Symphony 
No. 7 and Beethoven's Egmont Overture. Free 
admission. 492-6352. 

Nov. 15 


COLORADO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Charlies Ansbacher, with violinist Eu- 
gene Fodor. City Auditorium, 221 E. Kiowa, 
Colorado Springs. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. Program: 
Rossini/ Overture to Barber of Seville; Paganini/ 
Violin Concerto No. 2 in B Minor (“La Campa- 
nella”); Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 2 (“The Lit- 
tle Russian”). Admission $2-$5. 1-633-4611. 
Nov. 15-16 


WIND RECITAL by the Wind Ensemble of Colo- 
rado State Univ., conducted by William Runyan. 
Rotunda Concert Series sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor's office in the rotunda of the State Capitol, 
E. Colfax Ave. & Sherman St., Denver. Fri. noon. 
Program: Granger/ Lincolnshire Posy; Alford/ 
The Purple Blue; LoPresti/ Elegy for a Young 
American; King/ Barnum and Bailey's Favorite. 
Free admission; lunchers welcome. 733-9357. 
Nov. 16 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Chamber Orches- 
tra of Colorado State Univ., conducted by Dave 
Harman. Rotunda Concert Series sponsored by 
the Governor's office in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol, E. Colfax Ave. & Sherman St., Denver. 
Fri. noon. Program: Mozart/ Overture to the Mar- 
riage of Figaro; Sinfonie Concertante; Schubert/ 
Symphony No.6 in C Major. Free admission; 
lunchers welcome. 733-9357. 

Nov. 16 


WIND RECITAL by the Dorian Wind Quintet. 
Froelicher Theater, 3800 S. Pierce St. on the 
campus of Colorado Academy in Denver. Fri. 8 
p.m. Program: Haydn/ Divertimento (‘'St. 
Anthony”); Pergolesi/ Trio Sonata No. 1 in G 
Major; Milhaud/ La Cheminee du Roi Rene; 
Couperin/ Le Tombeau de Lulli; Mozart/ Diver- 
timento No. 1. Admission $6, students & senior 
citizens $3. 794-3342. 

Nov. 16 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Joe 
Lukasik. Denver Merchandise Mart in the Ter- 
race Gardens, 58th St. & I-25, Denver. Sat. 7:30 
p.m. Pops concert featuring a polka band, the 
Sweet Adelines Chorus and the.Old Townhall 
Dixieland Band. Cash bar available; dancing 
after the concert. Admission $5, students & se- 
nior citizens $3.50. 757-4396. 


Nov. 16 


VOCAL RECITAL by the Denver Concert Cho- 
rale. Grant Avenue Methodist Church, 216 S. 


LONG-WINDED 


French horn player David Jolley and 
bassoon player Jane Taylor form part 
of the Dorian Wind Quintet of New 
York City, which will perform Friday, 
Nov. 16, at Colorado Academy, 3800 
S. Pierce St. See listings for details. 





Grant St., Denver. Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. Con- 
cert a cappella includes works from the 16th 
through 20th centuries by Poulenc, Palestrina, 
Thompson and Britten. Admission $5.50, stu- 
dents & senior citizens $4. 399-7478. 

Nov. 17-18 


EARLY MUSIC CONCERT by the Collegium Mu- 
sicum of the Univ. of Colorado. Imig Music Hall, 
E. Euclid Ave. & 18th St. on the CU campus in 
Boulder. Sun. 4 p.m. Program includes: Mozart/ 
Serenade No. 11, K. 375; Ovorak/ Serenade, 
Op. 44. Free admission. 492-6352. 

Nov. 18 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Faculty Trio of 
Colorado State Univ. Concert Hall of the Music 
Bidg. on the CSU campus in Fort Collins. Sun. 4 
p.m. Program includes 19th century works by 
Beethoven and Dvorak. Admission $2. 
1-491-6342. 

Nov. 18 


BAND RECITAL by the Concert Band of the 
Univ. of Colorado, conducted by Whitney Prince 
and Alan McMurray. Imig Music Hall, E. Euclid 
Ave. & 18th St. on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Tue. noon. Program: Schubert/ Symphony No. 7; 
Beethoven/ Egmont Overture; Bach/ Fantasia in 
G Major; Ives/ Variations on America; Mozart/ 
Divertimento No. 8; Jacob/ Music for a Festival; 
Haydn/ Trio No.1 for flute; Cowell/ Sailor's 
Hornpipe; Granger/ Ye Bank and Braes o' Bonnie 
Doon; Elliot/ British Eighth; Boismorpier/ Con- 
certo No.1 for Five Flutes. Free admission. 
492-6352. 

Nov. 20 


CHOIR RECITAL by the Univ. of Colorado 
Choir, conducted by Lynn Whitten. Imig Music 
Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th St. on the CU cam- 
pus in Boulder. Tue. 8 p.m. Program includes 
works by Sweelinck, Distler, Haydn, Bach, Red- 
dor and Orff. Free admission. 492-7710. 

Nov. 20 


WIND RECITAL by the Wind Ensemble of the 
Univ. of Northern Colorado, conducted by Eu- 
gene Corporon. Foundation Hall, 1526 8th Ave. 
on the UNC campus in Greeley. Tue. 8:15 p.m. 
Program: Hindemith/ Concert Music, Op. 41; 
Stravinsky/ Ragtime; Strauss/ Suite in B-Flat, 
Op. 4; Williams/ Folk Song Suite; Bassett/ 
Sounds, Shapes and Symbols; Haydn/ Fantasy 
on a Sea (arr. Dello Joio). Free admission. 
1-351-2678. 

Nov. 20 


PIANO AND VOICE RECITAL by pianist Marsha 
Schirmer-Stone and vocalist Sara Bardill. Audi- 
torium of the Boulder Public Library, 1000 Can- 
yon Bivd., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Program in- 
cludes works by Stravinsky, Ravel, Berg and 
Rachmaninoff. Free admission. 441-3100. 

i Nov. 21 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Carl Topilow. Boettcher Concert Hall in 
the Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th 
& Curtis sts., Denver. Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Bor- 
din/ Overture to Prince Igor; Moussorgsky/ Cor- 
onaton from Boris Goudonov; Bizet/ The Torea- 
dor Song from Carmen (Scott Root, lyric 
baritone); Smetana/ Dance of the Comedians 
from The Bartered Bride; Boito/ Prologue to 
Mephistopholes. Free admission. 292-1580. 
Nov. 25 


VOCAL RECITAL by Renata Scotto. Center At- 
tractions production, “Great Voices in a Great 
Hall” Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., 
Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. Program includes works by 
Rossini, Massenet, Debussy, Bellini, Wolff- 
Ferrari, Puccini, Mascagni and Cilea. Admission 
$5-$12. 893-4000. 

Nov. 25 
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INTERVIEW with violinist Itzhak Perlman. PBS 
broadcast, “John Callaway Interviews: Sat. 5 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 17 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Zubin Mehta, with pianist Emil 
Gilels. PBS rebroadcast, “Live from Lincoln 
Center: Program: Tchaikovsky/ Piano Concerto 
No. 1. Sun. 2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 18 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Gaetano Delogu, with pianist Bruno Leo- 
nardo Gelber. KVOD radio broadcast of concert 
recorded Oct. 4. Program: Haydn/ Symphony 
No. 83 in G Minor (“Poule”); Mozart/ Piano Con- 
certo No. 26 in D Major, K. 537; Prokofiev/ Sym- 
phony No. 5. Tue. 8 p.m. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM. 

Nov. 20 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. PBS broadcast, “Ormandy at 
80” Concert features Rachmaninoff's Symphony 
No. 2 and a brief interview with maestro Or- 
mandy on his 80th birthday. Wed. 8 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Klaus Tennstedt. PBS broadcast, “Eve- 
ning at Symphony: Program: Mozart/ Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, K. 525; Strauss/ Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. Thur. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Nov. 22 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





CHILDREN’S CONCERT by Bill Douglas and the 
Boulder Bassoon Band. Auditorium of the Boul- 
der Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. 
Sat. 3 p.m. Free admission. 441-3100. 

Nov. 24 
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EARTH, WIND & FIRE 11/14 McNichols Arena c 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 11/14 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
The place to meet In the warm relaxed RICHARD MARX 11/14 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
friends, old and new. atmosphere of TOM SCOTT 11/14 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder blc 
For an up town-down Zach’s. The restaurant, VISIONS 11/14-15 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
home lunch, or late gallery ’n bar that AL GREY & JIMMY FORREST 
ete ee p with THE JACK WILSON TRIO 11/14-17 _ Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
ABACUS 11/14-17 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
A NICE CHANGE 11/14-17 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
PATTI PAGE 11/14-17 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
PURE IMAGINATION 11/14-17 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE II! 11/14-17 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
oad 11/14-17 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
: ABBY 11/14-17 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
nae ee MAXINE & COMPANY 11/14-17 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
JOINT EFFORT 11/14-17 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
Open Monday thru Saturday 11 am to 2 am. NEW STARLIGHT RAMBLERS 11/14-17 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt, Denver ZEPHYR 11/14-17 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
LANNIE GARRETT 11/14-17 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St. a 
MICHAEL JAMES 11/14-17 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
e WHISKEY RIVER 11/14-17 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins a 
444 nt , FLYING HOME 11/14-18 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e. 
ppermi a COLA 11/14-18 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
z : 2 PAT BENATAR 11/15 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
is an utterly charming movie. BOB BAUMANN 11/15 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. _ e 
PE E NE” COLLEEN & TOM WALTER 11/15 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St a 
Sweet and buoyant in its innocence. COLORADO BLUEGRASS 11/15 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
Diane Kurys demonstrates impressive RICHIE COLE 11/15 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
wit and talent.” — janet Maslin. New York Times FRANK RINO with the LES JAMES TRIO 11/15-17 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. r 
i gedin, NICK STONER 11/15-17 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
u > > TEMPEST 11/15-17 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. e 
A rare and wonderful accomplishment. As MARILYN McCOO & BILLY DAVIS 11/15-18 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
retreshing as its title.” -Judith Crist LAST CHANCE 11/15-18 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
; DAVID LAX 11/16 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
“The nymphet- watcher in me was shamefully ROBBI BASHO 11/16 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
i r n f all JOHN COUGAR 11/16 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
a gl B set wie bie oes , MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 11/16 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
7 A Y å 8 LUCKY SAYERS 11/16-17 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder e 
females. The result is a nostalgia with both RACHEL FARO 11/16-17 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
charm and intelligence ” ~ {id saris SPIDER WEBB GROUP 11/16-18 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder e 
LEON RUSSELL & PAT BENATAR 11/17 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
r ’ ’ r GIL SCOTT-HERON 11/17 Lincoln Community Center, Fort Collins f 
“Ak k k If ‘Peppermint Soda’ doesn’t win the KATHERINE DINES 11/17 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. à 
Oscar for the Best Foreign Film of the year FIREFALL 11/17 Macky Auditorium, Boulder c 
there’s no justice under the California sun.” MARK HALLMAN BAND 11/17 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
— Richard Freedman, Newhouse Newspapers NEXT WEEK 
| nena i peer et eens ering E E NEE A 
“A summer cooler. Sweet, sparkling GIL SCOTT-HERON 11/18 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
” i i LIA 11/18 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
and bubbly.” — Gene shatit, ngc-tv GAMBLE RODGERS 11/18-19 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
= CROSSFIRE 11/18-20 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
PHIL WAYNE & WHISKEY RIVER BAND 11/18-24 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
JOINT EFFORT 11/19 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
AIRPLAY 11/19-24 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
GLASS MENAGERIE 11/19-24 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
KATE BENNETT & COWBOY JAZZ 11/19-24 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins a 
BARBARA McNAIR 11/19-24 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
A NICE CHANGE 11/19-24 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
PURE IMAGINATION 11/19-24 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
JEAN LUC PONTY 11/20 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
RACHEL FARO 11/20 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
WANDA ARMSTRONG 11/20 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
$ LYNNE NALL 11/20-21 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. e 
y BOBBY ALLISON 11/20-24 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
CLYDE RODGERS 11/20-24 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
HIGH NOON 11/20-24 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
ABBY 11/20-24 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
MAXINE & COMPANY 11/20-24 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
TIN PAN ALLEY 11/20-24 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. e 
FLYING HOME 11/20-25 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
wa ELEONORE KLARWEIN / ODILE MICHEL CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE i T AGE E r D 
. wm / Mi afe Nepenthes, arket St. e 
praat o PEE DE CALINA ee eee er peN PAULA & THE PONTIACS 11/21 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder e 
y FREDDI-HENCHI BAND 11/21-24 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
ISLAND 11/21-24 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
Cooper Cameo STARTS FRIDAY TOM & COLLEEN WALTER 11/23 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
- - - i ; BLACK IRISH 11/23-24 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder e 
WANDA ARMSTRONG 11/23-24 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
MAIDEN AMERICA 11/23-24 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St.. e 
BILL COSBY 11/23-25 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
WILDEYE 11/23-25 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
JOEL GRAY 11/24 Boettcher Concert.Hall, 14th & Curtis sts. ~h 
CHUCK PYLE 11/24 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
LOOKING AHEAD 
` J POLICE 11/25 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
m USIC 5 EYvice BARBARA McNAIR 11/26-12/1 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
i JOHN BAYLEY 11/27 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
November String Sale LARRY GATLIN 11/27 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
ANTHONY NEWLEY 11/27-12/2 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
50% off THE MOTELS 11/29 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
KARLA BONOFF 11/30 CSU Ballroom, Fort Collins c 
BILLY JOEL 11/30 McNichols Arena c 
3 or more ya any brand KARLA BONOFF; STEVE FORBERT 12/1 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave: ale 
guitar | | 
e mandolin 
TICKET INFORMATION Turn of the Century 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582 
_ Wall Street Jazz Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Coun- NOVEMBER 
k a Akt e: q peeps anty. Ear moe try 237-1875, Zanzabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104. EAF WEA 
FERRETTA call David Ferretta to boo Goa TGNA AER O010, Bice NGE H b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more AE SPE: 


information, call > 
Boomer’s Pub 420-2400, Cate Nepenthes 534-5423, ara) me Om (pesbadiog hode num 


Clyde’s Pub 452-1093, Country Opry 936-3487, c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F 
Daner's 237-5721, East Side Story 364-5047, Emer- stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
son Street East 832-1349, Four Seasons 366-9111, Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. 
Freddie's 237-3898, Global Village 778-7214, Hen- Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Bivd. in West- 
rici’s 373-5110, Jae Ram Loft 832-7514, Josephina's minster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; Univ. 
623-0166, Little Bear 674-9991, McGaa’s 571-4281, Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on the 
Monastery Wine Cellar 893-9463, Moulin Rouge CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 
571-5821, Nashville West 388-8849, Panama Red's 778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 
1-482-6138, Piccadilly 839-5666, Prairie Schooner checks accepted . 
893-1401, Rainbow Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway e—No admission or Jova charaes 


Inn 771-6911, Sam's Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, s 
Stapleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Swal- f—Tickets available at the center, 1-221-1690. 

low Hill Music Haii 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, h—Benefit for Rose Medical Center; ticket information 
Timberline Inn 674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877. 320-2000. 
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the Sunday River Bluegrass Show 
82 S. Broadway j 9 


Subscribe to the 


Straight Creek Journal 
; ~ call 321-1525 
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PARTMENTS 





Live In A Mansion, huge, elegant 
apt.2+ bdr $400 mo, heat pd. Only 


5 min from downtown on bus line. - 


Also available 1 bdr $240 mo. 
Must see to believe. Adults only. 
No pets. Call 233-7519 or 
455-7808. 





AUDITIONS 


For Central City Opera Festival 
Apprentice Artist Company to be 
Nov. 30 & Dec. 1 for summer sea- 
son. Application deadline Nov. 10. 
For info, phone 623-7167. 


EDUCATION 





| DRUM UP STUDENTS | 
| 


with the 

S classifieds 

o In 
Straight Creek Journal 


EMPLOYMENT 


Receptionist/typist position open 
at Straight Creek Journal. Please 
call Deborah 321-1520, 9 a.m.-1 
p.m. weekdays. 








Business Opportunity 
Are you over 30 and still haven't 
made it? The time is now to get 
your piece of the pie in a way you 
can believe in. Interest in nutri- 
tion helpful. Call 449-8076. 


FOR SALE 


Ski Boots, size 6 & 8%, $7, $20. 
Skis 150, $15, child's 52” $7. 
733-0388. 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


Cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadyway, Denver 80203 
© 832-2811 © 





1954 Ford 4 dr, $1200 or offer. 
7x12 trampoline frame $100. 
733-0388. 


First National Audio asks you to 
compare select audio compo- 
nents by Yamaha, Bang & Oluf- 
sen, Dahlquist and more. First Na- 
tional Audio, 3460 So. Brdwy, 
Englewood. 761-4722. 


How to 


. United Airlines Coupons, '⁄ fare. ` 


Best offer. Cash only. 322-5448. 


'76 TR7, AM/FM cassette, air, sun- 
roof. Best offer. 839-5395 or 
423-3929. 


HOUSES 





Special—Do make a special ap- 
pointment to explore the incred- 
ible 3,600 square feet of creative 
contemporary interior hidden be- 
hind a turn-of-the-century facade 
at 2515 Ash Street. Only then you 
will discover the value & quality of 
this special house listed for 
$175,000. Call Gerri Snead, 
321-2597, or Mary Ann McNeal, 
388-2014, or at Vintage Proper- 
ties, 831-8115 


Who Won't Give You a Loan? 
Owner carries $6,000 down on this 
1600 sq ft brick double situated at 


2126-30 Williams, priced at 
$65,000. Excellent terms for in- 
vestor or owner occupier. Call 


Marsie at 571-4110, or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


| Raindrops Keep Falling. Those 
aren't raindrops on the window- 
panes. They're tears of loneli- 
ness. 2352 Cherry needs a family 
to love it. There’s plenty of room 
for children and friends in this 2- 
story, 3-bdrm Parkhill home in tip- 
top shape. Lots of work and ten- 
der loving care have gone into this 
home, priced at $69,000, the most 
charming buy on the market. Call 
Janey Spero, 388-8392, or at Vin- 
tage Properties, 831-8115. 


City Park West: 2015 E. 20th Ave. 
(between Race & Vine). Restored 
Victorian par excellence. Also 
zoned for offices. Marsie Wilson, 
571-4110, or at Vintage Proper- 
ties, 831-8115. 


Models Needed to be tested by 
area photographer for publica- 
tion in Canadian Playboy-type 
magazine. Also for portfolio work. 
Fee paid for test session. Contact 
at 841-4415 leave message. 


A Taste of the Old, a touch of the 
new! 1336 York is the house for 
you! Stained glass windows, nat- 
ural wood staircase & tile fire- 
places, blended with a new 
kitchen & baths, plus a first floor 
laundry room complete this 3 bed- 
room, 2 story vintage home. Lots 
of parking in the rear! Call Janey 
Spero, 388-8392, or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


Quality Hilltop: 459 Eudora, 
$195,000. Enjoy gracious living in 
2,150 square feet of beautiful 
hardwood floors; 3+1 bedrooms; 
quiet, secluded backyard with 
brick patio; mini-greenhouse; and 
much more! For a private show- 
ing, please call Bill Kitch at 
333-5387, or at Vintage Proper- 
ties, 831-8115. ` 


place 


a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. ` 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 


è All claims for errors must 
of the date of publication. 


be made within 7 days 


e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 


Categorize, or refuse ads. 


e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 


to run for more than one 
insertion cost by number of 


Deadline for all classifieds 


week, multiply single- 
weeks (see form). 


is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 


Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


LEGAL NOTICES 





NOTICE OF SUMMONS 
STATE OF COLORADO, 
COUNTY OF DENVER, 

IN THE DISTRICT COURT 
CIVIL ACTION NO. 79CV6450 
Richard M. Sperber, Plaintiff, vs. 

Jerry A. Petersen, Defendant. 
The People of the State of Colo- 
rado, 

To the Defendant 
named—Greeting: 

You are hereby summoned and 
required to file with the Clerk an 
answer to the complaint within 20 
days after service of this sum- 
mons upon you. If you fail to do 
so, judgment by default will be 
taken against you for the relief de- 
manded in the complaint. 

If service upon you is made out- 
side the State of Colorado, or by 
publication, or if a copy of the 
complaint be not served upon you 
with this summons, you are re- 
quired to file your answer to the 
complaint within 30 days after ser- 
vice of this summons upon you. 

This is an action on a promis- 
sory note 

Dated September 14, 1979 

s/ Richard W. Yolles, #8550, 
Attorney for Plaintiff 
936 E. 18th Avenue 
Denver, CO 80218 
First published: Oct. 25, 1979 
Last published: Nov. 15, 1979 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


NOTICES | 


ARE YOU A SURVIVOR? 
Survivor: (n) that rare individual 
age 25-40 who has made nontra- 
ditional use of a liberal arts edu- 
Cation (or little use at all); who has 
come up with unique solutions to 
the fundamental conflict between 
ideals and necessities; who has 
made adventurous choices rather 
than compromises. 

Are you a survivor? Do you 
know someone who is? Two writ- 
ers preparing a book on the lib- 
eral art of survival would like to 
hear from you. Details without 
obligation from Rowland-Young, 
Box 747, Greenfield, MA 01301. 


Negative fon Generators: home, 
auto, commercial, brand compar- 
ison information. Write Toby, 2230 
W. 35th Ave., Denver 80211. 
477-2304 weekends. 


above 


Artisans Wanted to display and 
sell hand-crafted items at Arvada 
Center's Christmas Arts & Crafts 
Faire, Nov. 23-24. For application, 
phone 422-8052. 


Entries Wanted for poetry con- 
test, will be accepted Nov. 15-Dec. 
1. For info, write to Poets of Foot- 
hills, 809 15th St., Golden 80401. 
Include self-add., stamped enve- 
lope. Or phone 279-3922. 


| Straight Creek Journal 


Category 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 


at 50¢ each 





¥ 


Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 





CLASSIFIEDS ~ 


4 


See A Play at Germinal Stage for 
free! Ushers wanted. Call 
572-0944. 


The hours 


are long, 
but that’s 
O.K., 

the pay is 
lousy. 


But as a volunteer 
you'll get to help America 
stand a little taller. And you'll 
stand a little taller yourself. 
America needs your help or 
we wouldn’t be asking. Your 
community needs your help. 
People 18 or 80: we don’t care 
as long as you do. VISTA is 
coming alive again. Come alive 
with us. VISTA. Call toll free: 


800-424-8580. VIST A 
















PERSONAL 


‘GROWTH 





Psychotherapy Hypnotherapy 
Weight control, smoking, sexual 
dysfunction, interpersonal rela- 
tions, life crises & stress explored 
via insight therpay, behavioristic 
therapy &/or hypnosis. Michael 
Abbondanza, Millard Mann, M.S. 
789-1814, 789-1815. 
Has Your search left you still 
searching? 934-5575. 


PERSONALS 


Prof. Person wanted as room- 
mate in newly renovated Victo- 
rian house. Easy walk/bike dis- 
tance to downtown/Auraria. $212 
mo plus ‘% utilities. Call Susie at 
674-5205, 674-5211, 8:30-4:00 im- 
mediately. 


I Know You're Out There Some- 
where, finding you is the prob- 
lem. The man | see is a single, un- 
usually alive, very intelligent, 
considerate and funny person 
looking for a steady relationship, 
exhausted with the usual means of 
meeting women as | am men. I| am 
30, attractive, periodically a bit 
potty, but generally normal and 
fun to be with. / know you exist, 
are you in Denver? Mark repllies 
“Personal” and send to Andrea 
c/o 824 E. 5th Ave., Denver 80218. 


C 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 





$1.00 The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we Cannot print your ad without it. 
Name 
Address 
City Zip 
Phone 








Young Female Prof. will house-sit 
your home. Jacqueline 447-0594. 





















SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


s Brillant Color = « Fine Definition 
+ ideal tor Rear Projection 


Briau Sev ff 333-3959 


ROOMMATES 


Open Relationships Pane! & Dis- 
cussion presented by Beyond Mo- 
nogamy Inc. Wednesday, Nov. 28, 
7-10 p.m., 809 S. Washington St., 
$4. For a free brochure leave your 
address: at 499-4494 (ans ser- 
vice). 





Treat Your cleaned garments 
kindly! Everything from the small- 
est article to the largest item is 
` professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


SERVICES 


Custom Wedding Ceremonies. 
Call the Rev. Wm. Conklin, 
433-0224. 


“Provides a 
fascinating 
account of —s 
Morris Milgram’s 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
OPEN HOUSING 


Morris Milgram 


pioneering work 
in developing 
integrated 
housing.” 


—CONGRESSMAN 
DONALD M. FRASER 





Now available in paperback 


Good Neighborhood 


The Challenge of Open Housing 
By MORRIS MILGRAM 


The paperback edition includes a foreword by Dr. W. Sterling 
Cary, past president of the National Council of Churches, and a 
preface by Karl E. Taeuber, professor of sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. It also contains a section of photographs depicting 
integrated communities and some of the people who live in 
them. 


“The most important lesson.that Morris Milgram has to offer [is 
that] if each family, in pursuit of its own ends, affirmatively seeks 
to make pro-integration moves, a new, quiet, mass movement 
will emerge. This unheralded movement can in the space of a 
generation transform American race relations.” 

-from the preface by Kar. E. TAEUBER 


Published by W.W. Norton & Company, Inc 


JAMES FARMER, Chairman, Fund for an OPEN Society 
9803 Roosevelt Bivd., Phila., PA 19114 


YES! Please send me____ copies of GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD (paper) by 
Morris Milgram at the special rate of $3.95 each, postpaid. Please have a 
copy autographed to me. My check for$__. === is enclosed. (If check 
is larger than the book price, the difference will be considered as a gift to aid 
OPEN's work of providing modest-interest mortgages to minorities and 
whites for housing purchases that decrease segregation.) 


Name____ 
Address _ 
City 


State Zip __ 


Royalties from Good Neighborhood go to OPEN. Contributions to 
OPEN are tax deductible. 





LASSIFIED AD FORM 


Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 
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Letters 

By John Barth 

New York: Putnam, 1979. 772 pp. 
$16.95 


By RITA FINK 


ROM LETTER to letter, this is 
an impelling book, tough to 
put down. John Barth shapes 
thoughts and wraps up complexi- 
ties of seven fictional correspon- 
dents to achieve the finest in the lit- 
erary art of the epistolary novel. 
The Author, capital A, invites six 
persons to join in writing “real let- 
ters, forged and doctored letters” 
Five are reanimated characters from 
Barth’s previous works. Their let- 


‘` ters are woven with “Arresting But 


Meaningless Patterns” and “Por- 
tentous Coincidences” 

Barth has worked in an anagram- 
matical plan and a numerical sur- 
realism to add to the prodigious job 
he took upon himself of keeping his 
characters’ stories intact and inter- 
related. The only difficult letters to 
read are those from Jerome Bray (a 
Giles Goat-Boy descendant who some- 
times thinks he’s Napoleon and 
must go to battle today) who flocks 
his letters with computerizations. 

Barth’s only new correspondent is 
Germaine Pitt, a.k.a. Lady Am- 
herst, having been married to Lord 
Jeffrey Amherst, a.k.a. Ger- 
maine is a British woman, close to 50 
years old and richly endowed with 
the vital juices. Each Saturday she 
writes in detail of her professional 
life as the Acting Provost of a Mary- 
land university and, of loftier im- 
pact, her love life. Besides her hus- 
band and other lovers, she has 
bedded down with Hermann Hesse, 
Aldous Huxley, Thomas Mann and 
possibly James Joyce. Now she is 


being pursued by the 39-year-old 
Ambrose Mensch, encore a writer. 

Germaine is self-possessed and, in 
the same breath, an enthusiastic and 
appreciative love partner. She is clin- 
ical in her elegantly worded de- 
scriptions of each copulation, its mo- 
tivation, its modus operandi and its 
historical relevance. Thank Barth 
for the creation of the witty Ger- 
maine—a more cooly passionate 
woman would be hard to meet. Her 
epistles, hilarious and ribald, form 
the bloodstream of Letters. 

In his theory of “tomorrow’s re- 
enactment of yesterday,” the Au- 
thor lists the headlines and events of 
the past few hundred years: Pope 
Paul’s desainting of Christopher and 
Barbara; the free-Quebec move- 
ment, skiing in the ‘50s, suicide, 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, victory 
at Waterloo, Chappaquiddick, Fran- 
cis Scott Key and literally thou- 
sands of other memorable news 
items. Barth inserts his critique of 
the contemporary literary scene ina 
letter from Todd Andrews (The Float- 
ing Opera) to. the Author: 


My age allows me to confess 
without embarrassment that I have 
always admired the novelist’s call- 
ing. ... My generation is perhaps 
the only one in middle-class Amer- 
ica that ever took its writers seri- 
ously; Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, Scott Fitzgerald, and 
John Dos Passos are my contem- 
poraries. .. . Nowadays the genre 
is so fallen into obscure pretension 
on the one hand and cynical com- 
mercialism on the other, and so 
undermined at its popular base by 
television, that to hear a young per- 
son declare his or her ambition to 
be a capital-W Writer strikes me as 
anachronistical, quixotic... . Butin 
the 1920s and ‘30s, even into the 
‘40s, there was still a heroism in 
your vocation such as I think there 
will never be again in this cen- 
5 ne 
Letters is unique, erudite and stun- 

ning. It is not necessary to read 
every word in this book, which runs 
to more than 700 pages. To read 
even a single letter is sufficient to 
recognize the genius of Barth. He 
has written the masterpiece of this 
latter half of the 20th century. 
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RUBY DAVIS, business planning consultant with 
the Colorado Economic Development Associa- 
tion, on “Operating Your Own Small Business” 
Rm 0-122 on the Red Rocks campus of the Com- 
munity College of Denver, 12600 W. 6th Ave., 
Golden. Thur. 12:15-1:15 p.m. Davis will discuss 
factors involved in owning your own small busi- 
ness. Free admission; bring a lunch. 988-6160, 
ext. 213. 

Nov. 15 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Nancy Markham, cura- 
tor of the education department of the Colorado 
Historial Society, on the Broadway School. The 
Colorado Heritage Center, 1300 Broadway, Den- 
ver. Thur. noon. A visual history of the Broad- 
way School, a former elementary, junior high 
and Latin school on the present site of the Heri- 
tage Center, and how it changed from its incep- 


tion in 1875 to closing in 1926. Free admission. 
861-9371. 
Nov. 15 


LILLIAN HOBAN, author and illustrator of chil- 
dren's books. Henrici’s in Writer's Manor, 1730 S. 
Colorado Blvd., Denver. Fri. 12:30 p.m. Hoban 
will demonstrate the techniques involved in writ- 
ing and illustrating books for young people in 
the 2nd annual luncheon for Children’s Book 
Week, sponsored by the Friends of the Denver 
Public Library. Admission $7.50. Reservations 
necessary. 573-5152, ext. 252. 

Nov. 16 


WILLIAM FOWLER, physicist and faculty 
member at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, on “The Age of the Universe, the Galaxy 
and the Chemical Elements.’ Rm 116 of the East 
Classroom Blidg., 14th & Arapahoe sts. on the 
Auraria campus in Denver. Fri. 4 p.m. Fowler isa 
former president of the American Physical So- 
ciety and winner of a Medal of Science in 1974. 
Free admission. 629-2742. 

Nov. 16 


VIRGINIA FRASER, instructor at Loretto Heights 
College, on “What We Need to Know About 
Senility” Friday night lecture series. Rm 340 of 
the Main Bldg. on the campus of Arapahoe Com- 
munity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Little- 


ton. Fri. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 794-1550. ext 
210. 

Nov. 16 
SHIRLIE HOUSER, nurse practitioner at Swe- 
dish Gerontological Health Resources, on 
“Nutrition: Sense and Nonsense” Rm 340 of the 
Main Bidg. on the campus of Arapahoe Com- 
munity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Little- 
ton. Sat. 10 a.m. Free admission. 794-1550, ext. 
210. 

Nov. 17 


LILLIAN HOBAN, author and illustrator of chil- 
dren's books. Wyer Auditorium of the Denver 
Public Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver. Sat. 
10:30 a.m. Hoban will illustrate a story about two 
of her better-known book characters, Arthur the 
chimp and Frances the badger, in celebration of 
Children’s Book Week. Admission free, reserva- 
tions suggested. 573-5152, ext. 252. 

Nov. 17 


SEMINAR on “Approaches to Crime and Pun- 
ishment’ Second of three sessions sponsored by 
the social concern committee of Jefferson Uni- 
tarian Church, 14350 W. 32nd Ave., Golden. Sat. 
8:30-1. “Alternatives to Incarceration” will be the 
theme of the second seminar in the series; fea- 
tured are Gary Kirpatrick of Denver Conciliation 
Services; Bente Sternberg, director of Jefferson 
County Adult Diversion Program; Jack Hollon of 
Jefferson County Probation Dept.; Jack Arm- 
strong of Jefferson County Community Respon- 


sibility Center, and seminar organizer Donna 


Coellen. Admission $5. 985-1268. 
Nov. 17 


PANEL DISCUSSION on “Reapportionment: An 
Issue for the '80s:’ Sponsored by the Metro 
League of Women Voters, 1980 Dahlia St., Den- 
ver. Mon. 9:30 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. Discussion of the 
political stakes in reapportionment of the state 
for the 1980 census. Free admission. 321-7571. 

Nov. 19 


OKSANNA ROSS, member of the art history fac- 
ulty of the Univ. of Colorado at Denver, in the 
last of her lecture series, “Art, Music and Ideas” 
Auditorium of the Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Mon. 12:30-3:30 p.m. 
Ross will discuss 20th century “isms;’ including 
cubism, with focus on Picasso and Archipenko; 
expressionism, with focus on Nolde and Kan- 
dinsky, and fauvism, with focus on Matisse, Stra- 
vinsky, Rauschenberg and John Cage. Free ad- 
mission. 441-3100. 

Nov. 19 


FILM/DISCUSSION by James Hestor, faculty 
member of the anthropology dept. at the Univ. of 
Colorado, on the film, Aswan Reservoir Project. 
Rm 157B of the Univ. Memorial Center, E. Eu- 
clid Ave. & Broadway on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Tue. 7:30 p.m. Hestor will relate his experi- 
ences at Wadi Halfa, Sudan. Free admission. 
492-7704. 

Nov. 20 











TATTERED 
COVERI 


At last!—a graphic approach to shinsplints and other 
pressing problems of our time. Michael Keefe is a seri- 
ous runner whose mind wanders a lot. What does it all 

mean? he said to himself one day. Staying indoors long 
enough to do a minimal amount of research, he found 
that running mania started with the caveman, contin- 
ued through the Dark Ages (the Rack was a great aid 
in stretching exercises), and moved on to Isaac New- 
ton, who proved it’s easier to run downhill. But his- 
tory is only the warm-up—and we lope on to the 
current state of the art of running. 


“AOOWOHISE: 


qd 





1644 Welton 


DENVER. COLORADO 80202 


= 80206 


SPhilippe's 


322-1483 
399-5037 


french restaurant and bar 


Lunch; Mon-Fri. 11:30-92 30 
Dinner:Pion.-Sat 6:00-10:00 


Fri-Sat ‘til 10:30 


light dinner & appetizers in the bar til 10:30 
720 madison st, north cherry creek 





2823 EAST SECOND AVE. 
DENVER.COLORADO 
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